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A MIS-INTERPRETATION 


N influential Negro newspaper recently expressed editorially 
its regret that in the election of Harry Truman as President 
of the United States the Southern conservatives and the 

unreconstructed element have been restored to power. This organ 
is right with respect to the power these reactionaries now enjoy, 
but it is wrong with respect to the time and the cause of the shift 
in the control of affairs with respect to the Negro. With respect to 
the matters of equal opportunity and civil rights for the Negro, the 
Southern reactionaries have been in power ever since the beginning 
of the Hayes administration in 1877. This undoing of the Negroes 
as citizens of this country resulted not only from the withdrawal 
of the Federal troops from the unconquered South and from the Su- 
preme Court’s invalidation of all measures enacted to protect the Ne- 
groes in the enjoyment of their civil rights, but also in the abandon- 
ment of these Negroes to the tender mercies of the wicked bourbon 
politicians of that era. The Republican politicians permitted the South 
to restore slavery in fact, after they saw it was possible to continue 
in power without the aid of the Negro voters in the South. At the 
same time, they diplomatically held in line the Negro voters out- 
side of the South by reminding them of their obligation to stand 
by the party which freed them. When this strategy failed, the Re- 
publicans reached a gentleman’s agreement with the Democrats. 
The Democrats would politely tell the Negroes that they were not 
wanted in their party and they naturally would remain with the Re- 
publicans who offered them nothing but certain indefinite promises 
of things which these politicians said they believed should be done. 

Some of these promises made to the Negro voters occasionally 
assumed the form of bills presented to Congress, but they were per- 
mitted to die a natural death in the committee rooms or were killed 
by filibuster when they reached the floor of Congress. At that 
point, the so-called Republican friends of the Negroes usually broke 
down and yielded to the southern reactionaries. They could have 
stopped the unnecessary debate by enforcing the cloture rule, but 
the protection of the Negro citizens of the country was not con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to warrant such “drastic action.” 
In this way, the so-called friends of the Negroes permitted a fili- 
busterer like Theodore G. Bilbo to block more liberal legislation 
by his methods than the President of the United States could by his 
veto. In the new Congress, certain liberals will propose measures 
for the advancement of civil rights and the reactionaries will defeat 
these measures by filibuster, but what difference is there between 
repeating this experience during a Democratic administration and 
having the same performance under the Republicans? The party 
lines have little to do with the question. Liberal Republicans and 


liberal Democrats are in favor of the advancement of civil rights. 
(Continued on page 71) 
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DR. RALPH JOHNSON BUNCHE 


R. Ralph Johnson Bunche, 
iD the United Nations medi- 

ator of the dispute between 
the Jews and Arabs in Palestine, 
has had a very interesting career. 
He was born in Detroit, Michigan, 
August 7, 1904, the son of Fred 
and Olive Agnes _ (Johnson) 
Bunche. He moved to California 
and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of California where he re- 
ceived the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. In that state he met Dr. 
W. B. Munro, professor of Gov- 
ernment at Harvard. He encour- 
aged Bunche to study political 
science at the nation’s famous in- 
stitution in Massachusetts. There 
3unche made an honorable record. 
From Harvard he received the de- 
gree of Master of Arts in 1928. 
After teaching in his chosen field 
a few years as an instructor at 
Howard University he returned to 
Harvard and obtained there the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1934. Bunche lost his parents and 
most of his near relatives when 
young and was very much alone 
until 1930 when he married Ruth 
Ethel Harris, a teacher in the 
Washington Public Schools. They 
now have four children. 


Bunche had the desire to make 
such use of his knowledge of poli- 
tics as would redound to the ben- 
efit of his people. In the further- 
ance of this plan he secured a 
Rosenwald fellowship which in 
1931-32 enabled him to study con- 
ditions in North Africa and West 
Africa. Desiring to penetrate 
deeply the life of the African Na- 
tives he did post-doctoral work in 
anthropology at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and with the aid of the 
Social Science Research Council, 
studied African culture further at 
the London School of Economics 
and the University of Cape Town, 
South Africa. With this equipment 
for investigating conditions he 
toured South Africa, East Africa, 


Malaya and the Netherlands In- 
dies. This marked an epoch in the 
study of the Negro on foreign 
shores, especially in Africa. Bunche 
was the first Negro and one of the 
first Americans to take the time for 
scientific preparation through the 
study of primitive cultures before 
undertaking to write on the pres- 
ent status and background of these 
people. He has contributed a num- 
ber of valuable articles to scien- 
tifie publications. 

He returned to his position at 
Howard. He was elevated to the 
headship of the department of 
political science there in 1929. But 
the institution soon had to yield 
to demands for his service. He 
served on the staff making the Car- 
negie Corporation’s survey of the 
Negro in the Southern United 
States. Swarthmore College had 
him as director of its Institute of 
Race Relations in 1936. He had 
easily established himself as a pro- 
found student of world problems 
and an authority on the African 
Natives. When the Second World 
War reached the point of concen- 
trating on Africa as the key to 
victory over the Nazis in Europe, 
Bunche was called by the United 
States Government to serve as the 
senior social science analyst in 
charge of research on Africa and 
other colonial areas, British Em- 
pire Section, Office of Strategic 
Services, 1941-1944, deputy chief 
of the Near East-Africa Section, 
1943, and chief of Africa Section 
from June 1943 to January 1944. 
He functioned also as territorial 
specialist in the division of terri- 
torial studies of the Department 
of State from 1944 to 1945. He 
was associate chief of the division 
of dependent area affairs of the 
Department of State beginning in 
1945. He went as the adviser of 
the United States delegation to the 
twenty-seventh session of the In- 
ternational Labour Conference in 
Philadelphia in April 1945 and 


with the 28th in Paris in October 
1946. He was secretary of the 
United States delegation at Dum- 
barton Oaks from August to Octo- 
ber 1944. He was adviser of the 
United States delegation of the 
U. N. C. I. O. assembly in San 
Francisco which sat from March 
to June in 1945. He was with the 
United States delegation, Execu- 
tive Committee, of the United 
Nations in London from Septem- 
ber to November 1945. He was 
with the United States delegation 
to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in London in Janu- 
ary 1946. Under Presidential ap- 
pointment he has served as United 
States Commissioner of the Carib- 
bean Commission since September 
1945; and he was the United States 
Commissioner at the West Indian 
Conference (2nd session) at St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, from 
February to March, 1946. Since 
April 1946 he has served on leave 
of absence from the Department 
of State as director of the Division 
of Trusteeship of the United Na- 
tions. He was assigned as assist- 
ant to the late Bernadotte, media- 
tor of the conflict between the 
Jews and Arabs in Palestine, and 
succeeded the assassinated man as 
acting mediator. At the same time 
he is still on leave of absence as 
head of the.department of polit- 
ical science of Howard University. 

Ralphe Johnson Bunche is a 
plain and unassuming man who 
never tries to impress anyone with 
his importance. He never seeks 
preferment or precedence because 
of what he stands for or represents. 
In fact, he has to spend much of 
his time refusing to be appointed 
to serve here or to occupy a posi- 
tion yonder. He enjoys most of all 
working in the ranks in making 
available to others the knowledge he 
has acquired and the experience he 
has had in the capacities in which 
he has served. 
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HIS annual meeting served 
5 & two-fold purpose. While 

it brought together the most 
distinguished Negro historians of 
the country for conferences and 
discussion of matters pertaining 
to their chosen field, it marked at 
the same time the close of the first 
third of a century of service in 
collecting and publishing the rec- 
ords of the Negro that the race 
may not become a negligible factor 
in the thought of the world. The 
Association was organized in Chi- 
cago on September 9, 1915 and was 
incorporated in the District of Co- 
lumbia on the 2nd of October that 
same year. From Washington as 
headquarters this society has pub- 
lished two magazines—The Journal 
of Negro History, a scientific quar- 
terly for those engaged in gradu- 
ate training and independent re- 
search, and THe Necro History 
BULLETIN, a monthly periodical, 
adapted to the capacity of teachers 
and pupils in the public schools. 
The Association, moreover, has 
published thirty monographs on 
Negro life and history, collected 
and deposited in the Library of 
Congress more than five thousand 
manuscripts and trained a score 
of young men and women for re- 
search in the social sciences. 


This annual meeting took place 
at the Shiloh Baptist Church and 
the Phillis Wheatley Y. W. C. A., 
and it was sponsored by a com- 
mittee of outstanding citizens of 
Washington, with Dr. R. W. 
Brooks as chairman. and Mr. A. 
G. Lindsay as secretary. At the 
opening session of Fridav evening 
Dr. R. W. Brooks presided. Pro- 
fessor Lorenzo Johnston Greene, 
of Lineoln University in Missouri, 
delivered an address on the ‘‘Ne- 
gro Soldier in Massachusetts.’’ 
Next appeared Dr. L. D. Reddick. 
of Atlanta University, with the 


“‘United States Policy with Re- 
spect to the Negro Soldier from 
1774 to 1948.”’ 

On Saturday morning, with Dr. 
Benjamin Quarles, of Dillard Uni- 
versity, presiding, two speakers 
emphasized the importance of 
studying the Negro scientifically. 
Dr. Roland C. MeConnell, of Mor- 
gan State College in Baltimore, 
discussed ‘‘The Importance of the 
Records of the National Archives 
for the Scientific Study of the Ne- 
gro,’’ and Professor A. H. Gordon, 
of Aleorn College, reported on 
‘‘The Study of the Negro Popu- 
lation of Mississippi.’’ Dr. Sadie 
D. St. Clair, of Miner Teachers’ 
College, opened the general dis- 
eussion. She was followed by Dr. 
E. Horace Fitchett, of Howard 
University. Both participants fur- 
ther enlightened the audience. 


At the session on Saturday after- 
noon, with Professor Sterling A. 
3rown, of Howard University, pre- 
siding, the discussion centered on 
the Negro and the drama. Profes- 
sor Randolph Edmonds, of Florida 
A. and M. College, read a paper on 
‘*The Negro Builds His Own Thea- 
tre.’’ Dean J. Newton Hill, of 
Lineoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania, addressed the body on ‘‘The 
Achievements of the Negro in the 
Drama.’’ The discussion was 
opened by Professor J. W. Butch- 
er, of Howard University, followed 
by Dr. Anne Cook of the same in- 
stitution. There was some differ- 
ence of opinion as to the develop- 
ment of a purely Negro theatre. 
but the discussion pro and con was 
profitable. At Inspiration House 
from 6:00 to 8:00 P.M. that eve- 
ning the Conference partook of a 
most enjoyable dinner with one 
hundred and one persons partici- 
pating. The College Alumnae, 
Mrs. Ora W. Spivey, Chairman, 
received the visitors at the Phillis 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


Wheatley Annex, 1719 Thirteenth 
Street, Northwest, from 8:30 to 
10:30 P. M. the same day. 

At the Historian’s Breakfast on 
Sunday morning at the Phillis 
Wheatley Y. W. C. A. at 901 
Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Mr. 
Elmer A. Henderson, assistant su- 
perintendent of the Baltimore Pub- 
lic Schools, presided. At this hour 
Dr. Edward M. Coleman, of Mor- 
gan State College, spoke on 
‘Teaching the Negro Something 
about Himself and about Others in 
Relation to Himself.’’ Professor 
Ruth Kemp, of Miner Teachers’ 
College, Mr. Harcourt A. Tynes of 
the New York Public Schools and 
Mr. Harvey C. Jackson, of Detroit, 
Michigan, discussed the _ topic 
from various points of view. A 
number of others participated. Mr. 
Tanner Grant Duckrey, assistant 
to the Board of Superintendents 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools, 
spoke on his experience in conduct- 
ing an interracial workshop at the 
University of California. His ad- 
dress was both interesting and en- 
lightening. 

The Sunday afternoon session, 
the last one of the annual meeting, 
was devoted to the ‘‘Two Negro 
Nations.’’ Mr. F. D. Moon, prin- 
cipal of the Douglass High School 
of Oklahoma City, presided. Pro- 
fessor Jacques Antoine, a native 
of Haiti and a teacher at Howard 
University, spoke eloquently and 
convincingly on education in Haiti. 
Dr. Charles H. Wesley, president 
of the State College of Education 
and Industrial Arts, Wilberforce, 
Ohio, likewise developed his theme 
on Liberia. The audience applaud- 
ed these addresses as the highlights 
of the Conference. 

On this occasion were awarded 
four Frederic Bancroft History 
Prizes—One Hundred Dollars to 

(Continued on page 71) 
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THE TEACHING OF NEGRO HISTORY IN NEGRO 


HAT is taught Negro stu- 
WV dents in our colleges about 

their own and other people, 
and what Negro students learn re- 
garding the subject are obviously 
but two different facets of the same 
problem. Being a teacher vitally 
concerned about the fare which is 
set before the young people of our 
group, and having neither desire 
nor intention to discuss at this time 
the implications which this subject 
holds for theorists in the field of 
formal education, I would like sim- 
ply, briefly, and directly to share 
with you some of my own observa- 
tions on and experiences in the 
teaching of Negro History on the 
college level. 

The first question which arises in 
this connection may be briefly 
phrased as follows: Does the teach- 
ing of Negro History deserve a 
place in the curriculum of the pres- 
end-day liberal arts college? My 
answer to this question is an imme- 
diate and emphatic ‘‘Yes,’’ al- 
though I know from experience 
that there are some well-known edu- 
cators and prominent people in 
other walks of life who seriously 
disagree with me. Without wishing 
to argue the point at the moment, 
I do wish to set forth my own rea- 
sons for such an emphatically af- 
firmative answer. Very briefly 
these are: 

1. Even a casual examination of 
history teaching and of the text 
books and other references used 
in the courses offered in American 
colleges make it astoundingly clear 
that unless we who teach in Negro 
Colleges offer specific courses in 
Negro History our students will 
have almost no opportunity to 
study formally their own historical 
background. 


*Dr. Coleman is the head of the de- 
partment of history of Morgan College. 
This address was delivered at the 33rd 
annual meeting of the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History in 
Washington, D. C., on October 31, 1948. 


COLLEGES 


By E. M. CoLtEmMan* 


2. It is almost a truism to say 
that for any people a reasonably 
comprehensive knowledge of their 
past is a basic consideration in 
their development of self-respect, 
sympathetic understanding, and 
dignity. 

3. One does not need to be a 
magician to recognize the fact that 
as Negroes in the United States 
both we and our students are 
forced to live in a peculiar social 
order in which the usual adjust- 
ments are made difficult, to say the 
least, by a dual system of race re- 
lationships. 

4. As objective students, as 
teachers, and as patriotic citizens 
we recognize the fact that the his- 
tory of the Negro is an important 
part of the complete history of the 
United States — a part which 
should, and does, command the re- 
spect of all who know it. 

For these four reasons, and oth- 
ers which I will not take time to 
mention, I am convinced that the 
teaching of Negro History de- 
serves a secure and highly respect- 
ed place in the programs of our 
colleges. 

A second basic question in this 
connection, and one which is often 
heard among the objectors and the 
skeptical, asks: What purposes are 
to be served and what values are to 
be gained from the teaching of Ne- 
gro History? Again without undue 
elaboration, and without any claim 
that the following list is complete, 
I wish to set forth some of the more 
important purposes and values as 
I see them. Grouping purposes and 


_ values under the single heading of 


‘‘objectives’’ the list is as follows: 

1. To establish in the Negro a 
sound psychological outlook on life 
in order to facilitate proper social 
adjustments by helping to over- 
come the tendency to consider him- 
self inferior to others. 

2. To acquaint the Negro with 
the truth regarding his historical 


relationship to other groups and 
peoples in order to help in the 
building of tolerance and sympa- 
thetic understanding instead of in- 
tolerance and bigotry in the field 
of interracial and international re- 
lationships. 

3. To help build in the Negro a 
consciousness of belonging — the 
feeling that this land is his land 
and not one in which he is to be 
tolerated as an alien—by develop- 
ing in him a sound knowledge of 
the specific contributions of his ra- 
cial group to history and daily 
lives of the people of the United 
States. 

4. To develop in the Negro a 
wholesome ‘‘pride of race’’ based 
on a realistic understanding of his 
past in order that he may be pos- 
sessed of justifiable dignity. 

5. To inspire courage based on a 
realistic understanding of the past, 
coupled with a clear-cut under- 
standing of the inherent and sim- 
ple justice of his cause, as the Ne- 
gro wages his relentless fight for 
equality of opportunity and equal- 
ity before the law. Justice backed 
up by courage rooted in knowledge 
cannot too long be thwarted in the 
realization of its objectives. 

Three statements by Ina Corinne 
Brown, in volume I of the Socio- 
Economic Approach to Education- 
al Problems under supervision of 
the U. S. Office of Education, bear 
very significantly upon the teach- 
ing of Negro History in our col- 
leges and the purposes and values 
set forth above. At one point! she 
says, ‘‘ Today the most deeply root- 
ed and persistent divisions between 
men are those of race, and the most 
distinguishing badge of race is 
eolor.’’ Again,? 

The Negro College must make a 
dual adjustment in terms of its re- 
lation to the white group and its 


1Ina Corinne Brown, Socio-Economic 
Approach to Educational Problems, p. 6. 
2Tbid., p. 105. 
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responsibility to the Negro group. 
If Negro students with their lim- 
ited background are to find ecultu- 
ral enrichment it will probably be 
necessary for the college to supply 
the means. 


and, finally, we find this significant 
comment,® 


While there is nothing to be gained 
by building up a fictitious past of 
grandeur for the Negro peoples, 
the Negro student should learn 
what most of his school histories 
fail to tell him: That most of his 
ancestors came from a section of 
Africa in which there had been de- 
veloped complex economie, cultural 
and political systems, and further- 
more that the Negro peoples have 
played a not unworthy part in the 
history of our own and other coun- 
tries. Moreover, the Negro college 
may well consider the value of plac- 
ing special emphasis on compara- 
tive studies and the type of social 
science courses which help the stu- 
dent to see his own position objec- 
tively. 

It seems perfectly clear there- 
fore, at least to me, that Negro His- 
tory not only deserves a respectable 
place in our college programs but 
that its study, on an objectively sci- 
entific basis, offers definite, impor- 
tant, and practical values to those 
who thus pursue it. Moreover, the 
for providing our 
young people with the opportunity 
for the enrichment which this kind 
of study affords rests squarely upon 
the Negro colleges, their adminis- 
trators, and teachers, and is a re- 
sponsibility which cannot be ig- 
nored if these institutions are to 
fulfill their educational mission. 


responsibility 


A third question pertinent to our 
discussion may be asked at this 
point. What do we teach our stu- 
dents about the Negro, and about 
other peoples in relation to the Ne- 
gro? Since the latter part of the 
question will require less discussion 
let us first consider it briefly. In 
the usual History courses offered in 
American Colleges, whether Negro, 
white, or mixed, it is a matter of 
common knowledge that scant men- 
tion is made of the Negro except 
as these courses deal with slavery, 


3Tbid., p. 107. 


the Civil War and Reconstruction, 
and, more recently, with labor un- 
rest and the organized labor move- 
ment. Here and there, too, some 
little attention may be given to the 
Negro in polities, In nearly all in- 
stances, however, where the Negro 
enters these courses at all the role 
he is assigned is a minor, relatively 
insignificant, or uncomplimentary 
one. A few teachers, and a few 
writers of textbooks covering the 
period since 1900, are more objec- 
tive in their treatment of the Ne- 
gro and other minority groups and 
are dealing more generously with 
them as component parts of the 
American scene. In the fields of 
Political Science, Economies, Sta- 
tistics, Literature, the Arts, Music, 
Drama, Geography, Religion, and 
Sociology a great deal more is done 
in this regard. Indeed, in nearly 
all of these areas of study especial- 
ly in our own colleges, and some- 
times in others also, the relation- 
ships which have developed be- 
tween the Negro and other racial 
groups forms a basic theme or pat- 
tern running throughout these 
courses. Problems, frustrations, 
achievements, protests, techniques 
of survival and group improve- 
ment, emotional behavior, group re- 
actions in response to environ- 
mental pressures, racial compari- 
sons, and interracial adjustments— 
all figure prominently, but in vary- 
ing degrees of prominence and 
with varying emphasis in the 
branches of study just mentioned. 
I am not unmindful, of course, of 
the ease with which seemingly ob- 
jective data can be distorted 
through interpretation, as is some- 
times deliberately done, to the dis- 
paragement of one group or an- 
other, but I do not believe this to 
be a general practice in American 
colleges and even when due al- 
lowance is made for such consider- 
ations, I am of the opinion that a 
great deal more is offered our stu- 
dents regarding other groups in re- 
lation to their own than in the area 
of Negro life and History indepen- 
dent of other groups. 

What do we teach our young 
people about their own group? 
This was, you will recall, the first 
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part of the larger questions asked 
above. Two years ago, in an effort 
to find a factual answer to this 
question I made a survey of perti- 
nent course-offerings as revealed by 
the catalogues of a large number of 
Negro colleges, running as far back 
as 1943. I found that in a sur- 
prisingly large number of them no 
courses dealing specifically’ with 
the Negro were offered! Of those 
which did offer such courses the 
space allotted to such study varied 
all the way from three semester- 
hours, out of a total of the one 
hundred and twenty or one hun- 
dred and twenty-four required for 
graduation, to a possible maximum 
of sixteen semester-hours in this 
total. Hampton Institute ranked 
highest in the number of course- 
offerings in the field. The follow- 
ing list of the course-titles is sug- 
gestive of the areas of study cov- 
ered. It is a composite list based 
on the colleges studied. The courses 
listed were: Negro History, Race 
Relations, Negro Literature, Liter- 
ature of Negro Life, Race Psychol- 
ogy, Public Relations, Problems 
and Methods of Minority groups, 
Composition and Painting, Negro 
Music, and the Negro Family in 
the United States. When proper 
allowance is made for the fact that 
most of these colleges offer only 
one or two courses, and for the fur- 
ther fact that the courses are not 
always handled by competent 
teachers the total picture is not too 
bright. 

By way of keeping the record 
straight let me say at this point 
that I am convinced that shorteom- 
ings in this matter cannot be cov- 
ered up or excused by laying them 
in a neat package at the door of the 
student, labeling them ‘‘Student 
Indifference’’ ; and forgetting them. 
I have taught at several widely sep- 
arated Negro colleges and my own 
experience convinces me that wher- 
ever courses are offered in Negro 
Life and History, and are seriously 
and objectively taught, they meet 
with a hearty and favorable re- 
sponse from the students. The 
simple truth is that they do want 
to know about their own people! 

(Continued on page 66) 
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LIBERIA BEGINS ITS SECOND CENTURY’ 


IBERIA begins its second 

century as Africa’s single 

example of an experiment 
of American democracy across the 
seas, after celebrating its cente- 
nary in organized expression in 
1947. As a nation, Liberia was the 
resultant expression of the Amer- 
ican ideal of government trans- 
ferred with some idealism to Af- 
rica. Liberia was planned, a cen- 
tury ago, as a haven and a labora- 
tory for black folk seeking free- 
dom, and as a symbol of their ¢a- 
pacity for freedom. Like democ- 
racy itself, Liberia has been and 
is still a promise, but it is on its 
way. There is truth in the state- 
ment by Gordon Gaskill in the 
American Magazine for July, 
1948 that, ‘‘Fate and History have 
hitched Liberia to the American 
star, and she’s off for a jet-pro- 
pelled ride into the twentieth cen- 
tury, holding her hat a little fear- 
fully.”’ 

The story of Liberia’s rise goes 
back a long way, and its century- 
old motto, ‘‘The love of Liberty 
brought us here,’’ still points the 
way forward. As a nation, no revo- 
lution or civil war has affected its 
government’s course, although 
there have been popular outbreaks, 
but history records no violence suf- 
ficient to eause a change in its gov- 
ernment in its century of existence 
as a nation. Such revolts as have 
broken out in Liberia have been 
suppressed by its government with 
the help of American officers and 
warships. Excepting a series of tri- 
bal revolts, and its interjection into 
worl, wars, Liberia, utilizing only 
a small fraction of its resources and 
its people, has plodded its way 
peacefully, quietly, and easily 
along the pathway of civilization. 

This history has been brief as na- 


*Dr. Wesley is the President of the 
State College of Education and Industrial 
Arts at Wilberforce, Ohio. This address 
was delivered at the 33rd Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History in Washington, 
D. C., on October 31, 1948. 
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and at the same time 
Liberia began as a pro- 
jected colony in Africa under the 
American Colonization Society 
which was established in Washing- 
ton in 1816. The first permanent 
settlement of freed slaves arrived 
in Liberia in 1820. This first group 
consisted of eighty-six emigrants 
from Virginia, Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, and New York, who sailed 
from 
1820, 
Leone on 


tions go, 
unique. 


in the ship, ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ 
New York on February 6, 
and arrived in Sierra 
March 9. The emigrants disem- 
barked at Sherbro Island, March 
20, 1820. Newcomers continued to 
arrive during the next quarter of 
a century and the sovereignty of 
the colonial settlers was soon spread 
by treaties and by matual under- 
standings over the neighboring 
African tribes. In 1837, the settle- 
ments in Liberia, growing out of 
the activities of the American colo- 
nization societies and American 
missionaries, united to form the 
Commonwealth of Liberia which 
held its first legislative session on 
August 30, 1839, and continued its 


existence for a decade.! On July 
26, 1847, a convention declared 
that the people had ‘‘ constituted 
and declared themselves a free, 
sovereign, and independent state 
by the name and title of the Re- 
publie of Liberia.’’ Located upon 
a tableland with a low sea coast of 
about 50,000 square miles, bounded 
by British and French territories, 
and possessing a territory of vast 
and unusual natural resources, Li- 
beria has had bitter experiences in 
seeking to maintain its existence as 
an independent Negro republic. 
Liberia received almost immedi- 
ate recognition in certain quarters, 
and Great Britain, France, Bel- 
cium, Denmark, and the Hanse- 
atic governments made commercial 
treaties with the new nation. The 
United States in spite of its pro- 
fessed interests in Liberia with- 
held recognition from this nation 
of free Negroes for fifteen years. 
It was not until 1862, after the 
Civil War had been launched in 


1Memorial of the Semi-Centennial An- 
niversary of the American Colonization 
Society, with Documents Concerning Li- 
beria, Washington, 1867, pp. 33, 78; Ap- 
pendix, 17. 
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the United States and the Amer- 
ican slavocracy’s stranglehold on 
Washington had been released, that 
the United States granted Liberia 
recognition.” From 1820 to 1866, 
the American Colonization Society 
was able to send only 11,909 emi- 
erants to Liberia, and the United 
States Governmént landed there 
5,722 Africans captured on the 
high seas. For this small work, the 
American Colonization Society ac- 
knowledged the receipt from the 
American people of $2,558,907.10 
between 1817 and 1866.° This is a 
large amount of money collected 
for such small results in deporta- 
tion. 

During this period and since its 
independence, Liberia had its 
struggles for survival increased by 
the encroachments of Great Britain 
and France, whose colonies skirted 
the borders of Liberia. Great Brit- 
ain laid claims to lands for which 
treaties were said to have been 
made with African chiefs, and Li- 
beria was compelled to give up 
some of its area by treaty in 1885. 
France followed example and in 
1892 and in 1907, Liberia was again 
forced to sign away part of its 
landed area on account of the in- 
definiteness of the boundaries and 
the greed of the stronger nations, 
who knew how to use their power 
polities. The losses of land to these 
nations were tremendous, for be- 
tween 1847 and 1910 Liberia is re- 
ported to have lost forty-four per- 
cent of its original area.* 


This situation indueed Presi- 


2Charles H. Wesley, ‘‘ The Struggle for 
the Recognition of Haiti and Liberia as 
Independent Republics, The Journal of 
Negro History, vol. ii, 1917, no. 4, pp. 
380-382. 

3Memorial Discourse, pp. 182-190, 191; 
John H. T. MePherson, History of Li- 
beria, Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
9th Series, vol. x, p. 34. For attitudes of 
Free Negroes, see Carter G. Woodson, 
The Mind of the Negro as Reflected in 
Letters Written during the Crisis, 1800- 
1860, Washington, D. C., 1926, pp. 1-158; 
Louis R. Mehlinger, The Attitude of the 
Free Negro toward African Coloniza- 
tion.’’ The Journal of Nearo History, 
vol, i, January, 1916, pp. 276-301. 

4Charles Morrow Wilson, Liberia, New 
York, 1947, p. 21. Treaties and Con- 
ventions Concluded between the Republic 
of TViberia and Foreign Powers, 1848- 
1892. 


dent William H. Taft to appoint 
a Commission to Liberia, Roland P. 
Falkner, George Sale, and Emmett 
J. Scott. The Commission’s Report, 
published in 1910 by the United 
States Department of State, re- 
ported the strained relations with 
Great Britain, France, and Ger- 
many and the distrust by Liberia 
of the activities of these govern- 
ments in Africa. The report stat- 
ed: ‘‘The logie of the situation in 
the minds of the Liberians points 
therefore to the United States as 
the only country which can give 
them effective aid. Of all Liberia’s 
friends, she alone is open to no 
suspicion of ulterior designs upon 
Liberia, and alone can give assur- 
ance to Great Britain and France 
and Germany that the legitimate 
interests of those countries in Li- 
beria, whatever they may be, will 
not be placed in jeopardy by her 
actions.”’ 

The Commission listed further 
the major difficulties facing Liberia 
as: (1) ‘‘the maintenance of the 
integrity of her frontiers’; (2) 
‘‘effective control of the native 
tribes’; (3) ‘‘systematization of 
national finances so as to render 
certain the meeting of all foreign 
obligations and establish national 
credit on a firm basis’’; (4) ‘‘de- 
velopment of the hinterland in such 
a way as to increase the volume 
of trade and thus apply the re- 
sources necessary for the increas- 
ing wants of a progressive govern- 
ment’’; (5) ‘‘Because Liberia has 
thus far failed in solving these 
problems satisfactorily, she has 
found herself involved in contro- 
versies with foreign nations. These 
have created an unrest that ham- 
pers her internal development and 
have made her feel that her na- 
tional existence is being threatened 
by powerful neighbors without and 
by weakness within.’ 

Few of the recommendations of 
this Commission were made opera- 
tive. In 1912 Liberia secured a loan 


5Raymond Leslie Buell, The Native 
Problem in Africa, vol. ii, p. 801; Afré- 
can Welfare, Committee on African Wel- 
fare, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, March, 1933, vol. i, 
no. 2. 
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of $1,700,000, which was of greater 
value to the Americans, British, 
French, and German bankers than 
to Liberia, although a temporary 
stabilization of Liberian credit was 
thereby secured.* This loan began 
the period of close economic rela- 
tionship with the United States, 
which has continued into the pres- 
ent. The outbreak of World War 
I and Liberia’s entrance into the 
conflict prevented the continuation 
of this supervision by foreign pow- 
ers and the indebtedness mounted 
while the advancement of the na- 
tion seemed to stand still; and yet 
Liberia was the first of the foreign 
nations to repay its war loan to 
the United States. 

These relationships of Liberia 
with the nations of the world in- 
cluding the United States have had 
their internal bases and origins. 
There are four points of view in 
this connection to which attention 
will be directed in this considera- 
tion. These are: (1) The Liberian 
government and the Liberians; 
(2) Labor and Health; (3) The 
Liberian financial situation; and 
(4) The prospects in the current 
developments which began in 1948. 


1. Tue LiseriAN GovERNMENT 
AND THE LIBERIANS 


The total population of Liberia 
numbers approximately 1,500,000 
at the present time, composed of 
the English-speaking Negroes, the 
Mandingoes, Krus, Golas, and oth- 
er peoples who inhabit the interior. 
The Americo-Liberians have con- 
trolled the government through the 
property qualification for the suf- 
frage and through the various polit- 
ical methods well known in the 
United States. The result has been 
the development of an antagonism 
between a small governing class 
and a large governed class which 
has taken less interest through the 
years in the changes in the Liberian 
administration.” 


6George W. Brown, ‘‘The Economic 
History of Liberia,’’ pp. 169-170; Henry 
8. Villard, ‘‘Rubber-cushioned Liberia,’’ 
National Geographic Magazine, Febru- 
ary, 1948, vol. xciii, p. 226. 

TRaymond Leslie Buell, Liberia: A 
Century of Survival, 1847-1947, p. 19. 
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This large class of the governed 
constituted the aboriginal popula- 
tion in Liberia. These tribes rep- 
resent different tribal stocks as the 
result of migrations from Central 
Africa or the surrounding colonies. 
They have different languages, cus- 
toms, religions, and economic pur- 
suits. Some of their traditions are 
ancient. For instance, the Man- 
dingo, Susu, and Vais tribes have 
legends and written volumes in 
Arabie and Vai.* These evidences 
of civilization show their descent 
from the famous Mellistine Civili- 
zation which flourished in the east 
and migrated west with the march 
of its people. 

The governing class in Monrovia, 
which was estimated at 15,000 in 
1941, has had great difficulty in 
administering the affairs of the 
tribes, both because of the prob- 
lems which they themselves create 
and also because of the proximity 
of French and English territories, 
whose agents have not hesitated to 
sow discontent among the native 
elements near their borders, just as 
was done with the American In- 
dians by colonists within British 
and French territories in America 
during the 18th century. The dis- 
satisfaction of the Liberian tribal 
population has at periods mani- 
fested itself in revolts. In 1915 the 
Kru tribe revolted and the flame of 
revolution spread so rapidly that 
it seemed that only the interven- 
tion of France or Great Britain 
would prevent the spread of this 
spirit to other colonies. The Li- 
berian government secured muni- 
tions from the United States War 
Department and the arrival of the 
United States Warship ‘‘Chester”’ 
with this war material enabled the 
government to suppress the revolt. 
It was suppressed with a ruthless 
hand by the execution of 72 Kru 
chiefs. Again in December, 1931, 
a revolt among the Krus occurred. 
The Frontier Foree was_ sent 
against the revolutionists; forty 
African villages were burned, and 
about 170 were killed. Some 12,- 


SGeorge W. Ellis, Negro Culture in 
West Africa, New York, 1914, chaps. 
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000 to 15,000 Liberians fled farther 
into the interior and continued to 
defy the government. When the 
League of Nations learned of this 
incident, an investigation was or- 
dered by Liberia itself. 

In. defending its action in this 
ease, Liberia, through its officials, 
expressed surprise that Great Brit- 
ain and France, which had used 
methods also ruthless in the sup- 
pression of African revolts should 
protest against the action of the 
Liberian government in this case. 
This conflict between the two 
groups of Liberians was paralleled 
by a conflict with the political op- 
ponents of the government, several 
of whom joined hands with the dis- 
satisfied among the Liberians. No 
government can continue to main- 
tain itself when the vast majority 
of its citizens regard its continu- 
ance as an oligarchy of the few 
against the many. 

This need for participation of 
the native Liberians in government 
has been met by action of the Li- 
berian Legislature on the recom- 
mendation of President William 
V. S. Tubman, President of Li- 
beria since 1944, and whose term 
of office extends to 1952. A con- 
stitutional amendment extended 
the suffrage to all Liberian tribes- 
men who paid the Hut Tax. Presi- 
dent Tubman also recommended an 





additional amendment to extend 
the right to vote to the Liberian 
women who pay property taxes. 
These are steps which can be hailed 
with enthusiasm by believers in de- 
mocracy. This movement should be 
encouraged until all barriers to the 
suffrage are wiped out, just as we 
are proposing to dissolve the poll 
tax barriers in the United States. 
Moreover, such political action by 
Liberia will assist the process of 
assimilation between the two 
groups and with an expanding edu- 
cational program, the political life 
of the nation may be destined for 
the progress which has character- 
ized other democratic governments. 
In this respect, Liberia’ can cease 
to be regarded as a cause and be- 
come a government in fact. It will 
thus become a government in Af- 
riea differing in character from 
those of the British and French 
possessions, the Union of South 
Africa, the Congo, and the Cam- 
eroons. In a real sense, Liberia’s 
experiment with democracy has sig- 
nificance for African peoples, for 
this is a demonstration of the abil- 
ity for self-government of a people 
of African descent in Africa, as 
well as before the world. _ 


2. LasBork AND HEALTH 


A second aspect of Liberia’s in- 
ternal conflict grows out of its 
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problems of labor and health. For 
many years there were reports of 
forced labor in the _ republic. 
Thomas Faulkner, a leader of the 
government opposition, came to the 
United States in 1929, and while 
made public these charges 
against the Liberian government. 
The Afro-American, the weekly 
newspaper of Baltimore, Maryland, 
published the charges, which were 
in turn denied by Liberia and by 
the State Department at Washing- 
ton. Similar rumors and reports 
were made to the League of Nations 
and to the American people.® Ulti- 
mately the Council of the League of 
Nations, the United States, and Li- 
beria reached an agreement. Each 
was to appoint a representative so 
that an International Commission 
of Inquiry into the Existence of 
Slavery and Forced Labor in Li- 
beria could be established. The 
Commission was constituted in 
April, 1930, composed of Dr. Cuth- 
bert Christy, Representative of the 
League; Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
now President of Fisk University, 
and Mr. Edwin Barclay of Liberia. 

The publication of the report of 
this commission in December, 1930, 
showed that there had been the 
‘*nawning’’ of individual laborers 
for terms of servitude, the exist- 
ence of forced labor of Liberians on 
Fernando Po, an island west of 
Lagos where Spanish planters were 
in need of labor for their cocoa 
plantations, and that the officials of 
the Liberian government had 
knowledge of this traffic in human 
labor. The commission also de- 
elared that the policy of the gov- 
ernment towards the peoples of the 
interior should be revised. The re- 
port stated that ‘‘intimidation has 
apparently been and is the keyword 
of the government policy.’’ It was 
therefore recommended that the 
tribal authority of the chiefs should 
be respected, that the shipping of 
laborers to Fernando Po should 
cease, that pawning should be 
abolished, that the immigration of 
American Negroes should be en- 


here 


°The New York Times, August 30, 
1938: ‘‘The Reconstruction of Liberia.’’ 
Foreian Policy Reports, vol. viii. no. 11. 
pp. 124-128. 


couraged, that European and 
American commissioners for Li- 
berian service should be appointed. 

The publication of the report of 
the commission and the reaction of 
the nations to the revelations, were 
both given world-wide attention. 
The reaction of the United States 
was expressed by Secretary Stim- 
son when he stated that the United 
States was ‘‘ profoundly shocked.’’ 
He urged the Liberian government 
to put reform measures promptly 
into action. Thereupon, President 
King issued proclamations prohib- 
iting forced labor and pawning.'° 

The period from 1931 to 1933 
was devoted to attempts to intro- 
duce the reforms which have been 
requested by the League of Nations. 
Liberia had ratified in May, 1931, 
the convention on forced labor, 
which was adopted by the Inter- 
national Labor Conference in June, 
1930. In his presidential message 
of December 22, 1931, President 
3arclay declared that measures had 
been taken to introduce the reforms 
asked for in the Christy report and 
that he was pleased to report ‘‘the 
complete eradication from our so- 
cial life of the pawn system and of 
every other condition which by any 
strength of interpretation or imag- 
ination may be considered as anal- 
ogous to slavery or involuntary 
servitude.’’ Following this report 
to the League of Nations, the Coun- 
cil established a Liberian Commit- 
tee of eight members. 

Conditions of health in Liberia 
have been the cause of conflict 
within the republic also. Tropical 
fevers of many types have made 
their inroads upon the population 
and upon visiting officials in the 
eolony. Conditions were described 
as distressing in 1929 when yellow 
fever made its appearance. The 
deaths of the American minister, 
Mr. Francis, and of the educational 
director of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund’s efforts in Liberia, James 
Sibley, and other officials of the 
Firestone Rubber Company called 


United 


10Foreign Relations of the 
States, 1929, vol. iii. pp. 274, 275: Offi- 
cial Journal. League of Nations. Febru- 
ary, 1931, 467-468; Foreign Policy Re- 
ports, vol. viii, no. 11, pp. 127-128. 
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attention to the unhealthy condi- 
tion of the republic. A League re- 
port stated that ‘‘the absence of 
any attempt by the Liberian Gov- 
ernment not only to take effective 
steps to control yellow fever or 
plague, but even to arrange for the 
notification of yellow fever, as well 
as the complete lack of medical su- 
pervision of ships touching the Li- 
berian coast, constitutes a grave in- 
ternational danger, which is par- 
ticularly regrettable at a _ time 
when energetic measures are being 
taken against yellow fever in all 
the other countries on the west 
coast of Africa.’’ After the meet- 
ing in London of the Council’s 
Committee on Liberia in 1931, a 
committee was sent to Liberia to 
survey the administrative and pub- 
lie health conditions. 


The United States, in 1944, sent 
to Monrovia a Public Health Com- 
mission which began the attack 
upon malaria and other tropical 
diseases. This commission under 
the direction of Colonel John B. 
West and his staff has been mak- 
ing studies and surveys of health 
situations in Monrovia and the in- 
terior. The Division of Cultural 
Relations of the United States De- 
partment of State has also under- 
taken a nurse training program un- 
der Captain Mary Mills. A school 
of nursing has been set up at the 
Tubman Memorial Institute. Colo- 
nel H. A. Poindexter, Professor of 
Bacteriology of the Howard Uni- 
versity Medical School has engaged 
in research with the United States 
Public Health Commission in trop- 
ical diseases. Fevers, malaria, 
sleeping sickness smallpox, worm 
infections, fungus infections and 
diseases common to a_ tropical, 
rainy country, are under scientific 
investigation. 

The highlight of this health de- 
velopment has been the establish- 
ment in 1948 of the American 
Foundation of Tropical Medicine, 
Incorporated. This Foundation is 
an affiliate of the American Acad- 
emy and the American Society of 
Tropical Medicine of New York 
City. The projects of the Founda- 
tion will include research in 
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health, as well as experimentation 
with tropical livestock, poultry, 
eattle and work animals. Interna- 
tional cooperation through other 
schools of tropical medicine, gov- 
ernmental and military, has been 
sought. A research institute is be- 
ing built about three miles from 
Roberts Field. Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., has donated $250,000 for 
buildings and primary equipment 
and Liberia has donated one hun- 
dred acres of land for building 
purposes. A great obstacle to Li- 
berian progress is being challenged 
by this project." 


3. THE FINANCIAL CONDITION 


Another of the chief reasons for 
the economic backwardness of Li- 
beria is its financial difficulties. 
These difficulties have not just be- 
gun, but they have characterized 
the entire past century of its his- 
tory. The country has been rich in 
natural resources of the tropical 
types, but there has been no oppor- 
tunity of developing these resources 
because Liberia has been both small 
and poor, and yet, with all of these, 
it has been independent and 
proud.’* The per capita trade of 
the republic has been the lowest 
among the African territories and 
the receipts from customs are con- 
sequently low. With a population 
whieh finds difficulty in maintain- 
ing itself in its daily existence and 
with a small circulation of money, 
it has not been possible for Liberia 
to borrow largely from its own citi- 
zens through the issue of bonds as 
have other governments or to resort 
to the usual ways of government 
finance which enables one genera- 
tion to shift its burdens to subse- 
quent ones. Liberia has therefore 
had to aid its financial existence 
by foreign loans. 


11Charles Morrow Wilson, ‘‘That More 
People May Live Better,’’ The Scientific 
Monthly, vol. xv, no. 3. September, 1947, 


pp. 199-206. Afro-American, January 1, 
1948; Chicago Defender, January 25, Oc- 
tober 11, 1947: Atlanta World, Septem- 
ber 12, 1947; Norfolk Journal and Guide, 
October 4, 1947. 

12Edward W. Blyden, Liberia’s Offer- 
ings, New York, 1862; Alexander Crum- 
mell, Africa and America, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, 1891. 


Two of these loans were obtained 
from England. One in 1871, and 
the other in 1906. In spite of these 
expedients the deficit continued to 
increase and the republic was not 
able to pay its debt to British cred- 
In order to prevent British 
interference Liberia arranged in 
1912 another loan with four for- 
eign countries, including the United 
States Government, mainly for the 
purpose of paying off previous 
This fund was used to pay 
debt and domestic 


itors. 


debts. 
the British 
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claims. A General Receiver was 
appointed by the United States and 
three receivers were named by the 
British, German and French gov- 
ernments. The United States was 
also authorized to designate mili- 
tary officials to train its constabu- 
lary, which was known as the Li- 
berian Frontier Force originally 
under the command of Colonel 
Charles Young.'* 

13George W. Brown, The Economic 
History of Liberia. Part II, Commun- 
ism—Loans and Concessions. 
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The funds from neither of these 
two loans were used for productive 
purposes. They were used to pay 
off debts and their value to Liberia 
was temporary. Economie condi- 
tions did not improve and after 
World War I, Liberia again found 
it necessary to seek financial aid. 
Loans were sought from the Bank 
of British West Africa. When the 
suggestion was made that in return 
for the loan the Bank should be 
given a part in the internal ad- 
ministration of the country, Liberia 
appealed to the United States. The 
State Department recommended a 
loan of $5,000,000, but the Senate 
refused to grant its approval of the 
loan. Thus the United States de- 
nied material assistance to Liberia, 
in an instance when the aid might 
have been of unusual assistance. 


The fourth proposed loan grew 
out of the Firestone Rubber Com- 
pany’s interest in the development 
of rubber in Liberia.'* Two agree- 
ments were made with the Fire- 
stone Company in 1926. The first 
transferred the Mount Barclay 
rubber plantation and outlying 
areas to the extent of 1,000,000 
acres or any lesser area to the Fire- 
stone Plantations Company for 
ninety-nine years at a rental of six 
cents a year for each acre under 
cultivation and tax of one percent 
on rubber exports after a period of 
six years. The second agreement 
ealled for the construction of a har- 
bor, which the Firestone Company 
was to construct and the cost of 
which Liberia was to repay. The 
Finance Corporation of America, 
a subsidiary of the Firestone Rub- 
ber Company, was to make a forty- 
vear loan of $5,000,000 at seven 
percent, the National City Bank 
of New York acting as fiscal agent. 
One-half of this amount, $2,500,- 
000, was to be used to pay off the 
1912 loan which was then $1,185,- 
000. The other half of the loan was 
to be paid when the government’s 
receipts should amount to $800,- 
000 for two consecutive years. Li- 
beria’s financial difficulties have 
been aggravated by the continua- 


14] bid., pp. 187-212; 270-284. 


tion of its deficit, and government 
revenues have continued to drop. 
It was not strange that in 1931 the 
League’s committee could report 
that ‘‘economically and financially, 
Liberia is in imminent danger.® 

The Brunot Committee’s_re- 
port to the League in 1931 recom- 
mended a revision of the Firestone 
agreement. This agreement was 
found to work more favorably for 
the Firestone lessee than the lessor 
—Liberia. The report urged the 
introduction of social and economic 
reforms, but expressed doubt 
whether the Liberian government 
could make these reforms without 
foreign aid. The proposal was also 
made that the circuit courts should 
be brought under the control of 
one of these appointees. A mora- 
torium on the loan of 1926 and the 
advancement of the remaining half 
of the $5,000,000 fund were recom- 
mended so that a reconstruction 
program could be carried out. It 
was also suggested that the Fire- 
stone rubber concession should be 
reduced and that Liberia should 
not be obliged to take part in the 
recruiting of labor for the rubber 
plantations. 

The Liberian government sent 
counter proposals to these recom- 
mendations of the Brunot Commit- 
tees on April 27, 1932. Acting upon 
its rights as an independent gov- 
ernment, Liberia declined to ac- 
cept any plan or suggestion for any 
other matters than social, health 
or finance reforms. Political and 
judicial matters, it was urged, were 
internal concerns. It was claimed 
that Liberia had a sufficient group 
from which administrators for its 
domestic affairs could be selected, 
however, the government would 
agree to accept a few foreign as- 
sistants, but it would not agree to 
substitute a foreign organization 
for the Liberian internal adminis- 
tration. Liberia now opposed the 
new loan because it would mean 
ruin for the country. 

The League Committee consid- 
ered these two reports and in the 
discussions which developed, there 


15Foreign Policy Reports, vol. viii, no. 
11, pp. 123-124. 
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was considerable sentiment for a 
revision of the Firestone agree- 
ment. The report of the Council 
Committee was made in May 1932. 
It declared against a new loan for 
Liberia, but recommended a mora- 
torium and the payment of the 
other half of the loan. The mora- 
torium would be extended until the 
annual revenues should reach $650,- 
000 and after this period the inter- 
est rates on the loan would be re- 
dueed. The size of the Firestone 
concession should be reduced, it 
was declared, and the rental pay- 
ments should be increased from six 
cents an acre to fifty cents an acre. 
The League offered to assist in any 
negotiations between the Firestone 
Company and Liberia. The League 
plan also called for the appoint- 
ment of thirteen foreign advisers 
who would be responsible to and 
renewable by the League. The 
United States Department of State 
showed agreement in a release of 
May 20, 1932, with further empha- 
sis on the idea of the delegation of 
authority to a single individual as 
‘‘The most genuinely practical 
solution of the problem.’’ 


In this connection, Dr. Ernest 
J. Lyon, Liberian Consul-General 
in Baltimore, Maryland, an out- 
spoken champion of Liberia’s cause, 
protested against ‘‘the gesture to 
force white dictators and represen- 
tatives on Liberia.’’ He wrote fur- 
ther, ‘‘Why a white dictator? The 
conduct of white men, past and 
present, as reliable records attest, 
in their handling of the business 
of the Republic, financial and oth- 
erwise, will not justify the appoint- 
ment of a white dictator. In many 
instances, the men who have been 
recommended for service in Liberia 
have been of southern birth and 
training. These go to the Negro 
Republic with all their prejudices 
and unwarranted superiority com- 
plexes. The best white friends of 
Liberia are those who sympathize 
with her; who see her errors and 
help her to correct them ; who point 
the way to efficient government 
and help her to find and follow it. 
In short, Liberia’s truest friends 


(Continued on page 62) 
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LESSON PLAN GRADE III-VI 


THE “THREE B’S” (BUILDERS) 


Mary McLeop BeTHUNE, CHARLOTTE HAWKINS Brown, 
NANNIE H. Burrovueus 
GENERAL AIMS: 
1. To teach such interest in the 3 women that the children may wish 
to emulate them in some way. 
2. To train their imagination. 
3. To teach children to tell their story with pride. 


Speciric AIMs: 

1. To find out why these women are called the ‘‘Three B’s.”’ 
2. To teach the highlights of the ‘‘Three B’s.”’ 

3. To have children tell the story of their lives. 

4. To make up plays about them. 


Pupits AIMS: 
1. To learn the stories of the lives of these three women. 
2. Te tell a good story to their families about the three women. 
3. To make up a play. 
4. To formulate standards of worth. 
It EFERENCES : 
The Negro in Our History, by C. G. Woodson 
Word Pictures of the Great, by Derricotte, Roy and Turner 
Women Builders, by Sadie Daniel 
Women of Achievement, by Benjamin Brawley 
Brown America, by Edwin R. Embree 
Ebony Magazine 


Correct thing to Do, to Say, to Wear, by Charlotte Hawkins Brown 
Newspaper Articles 


The stories of these three women are told by the teachers in serial 
form. The teacher brings out in each story why these women are con- 
sidered GREAT. The teacher brings out similarities and differences of 
these women, stressing ideals. The teacher has an outline of each woman 
worked out cooperatively with children in order that they may retell the 
stories. Then a lesson on comparisons is taken up: 


Likenesses Differences 

1. Negroes 1. Physical stature 
Built schools 2. Birthplaces 
Educators 3. Kinds of schools 
Lecturers 4. Loeation of schools 

. Schools located in South 

6. Idealists 

7. Contemporaries 


Building a vocabulary which will describe each woman. 

Pupils write comparative sentences about the three women. 

Listing other activities. 

Spelling words which would be needed in writing a short biography 
of each woman. 

Making up an acrostic on the three women. 

Making up a play using one or all three women together. 

Working up citizenship traits of the three women. 

Children find clippings in magazines and newspaper about these three 
women. 

Children find stories of other women who have done similar things 
and discuss them. 





A Booklet for Teach- 
ers and Their Pupils 


In the Negro History Week Kit, 
sold by the Associated Publishers, Inc., 
for $2.00, at this address, the Asso- 
ciation will supply The Negro History 
Pamphlet of 32 pages of useful ma- 
terials. This publication is not on 
the order of the Negro History Pam- 
phiets published from 1926 until 
1937. The new production is a very 
much simplified work for the use of 
schools and societies without adequate 
library faci.ities. The aim is to offer 
every child from the kindergarten to 
the university the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in some sort of program dur- 
ing Negro History Week. Nothing is 
involved or cemplicated. Everything 
is presented concretely. 

This booklet has five suggested 
recitations taken from the poetry of 
Phillis Wheatley, Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar and James Weldon Johnson; three 
declamations from orations by Fred- 
erick Douglass, Robert Brown Elliott 
and Booker T. Washington; an inter- 
racial play by Inez Burke; a list of 
other plays; a program for each of 
the five school days of Negro History 
Week and several pages of biblio- 
graphical helps for short or long exer- 
cises based on the lives of practically 
all the outstanding Negroes in the 
history of the United States. All these 
materials and the information which 
they give go along in this Negro His- 
tory Week Kit with Negro History 
Week in Sixteen Pictures which aid in 
visualizing the most dramatic events 
in United States History as it has been 
influenced by the Negro. No school 
ean afford to neglect this opportunity. 


The price is only $2.00. 


Liberia Begins Its 
Second Century 


(Continued from page 60) 





are those who help her to help her- 
self,’’16 

In 1933, Negro citizens in the 
United States became concerned 
about the Firestone activities in 


Liberia. A delegation visited the 
U.S. State Department, headed by 
W. E. B. DuBois, then editor of 
the Crisis, and ineluding Dr. Mor- 
decai W. Johnson, president of 
Howard University ; Walter White, 
secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People; Dr. Charles H. Wes- 
ley, then head of the Department 
of History of Howard University; 
Dr. Rayford W. Logan, then assist- 
ant to the Director of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life 


16Mss. Ernest J. Lyon, ‘‘ Liberia 
Speaks in Her Own Defense.’’ 


and History; Miss Dorothy Detzer, 
executive secretary of the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom; Mrs. Addie W. Dicker- 
son, president of the International 
Council of Women of the Darker 
Races; Dr. Emmett J. Scott, secre- 
tary of Howard University; Mrs. 
Addie W. Hunton, chairman of the 
Board, Interracial Commission, 
Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom; Mr. Archie S. 
Pinkett, secretary of the Washing- 
ton Branch of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Colored People; and Mrs. Daniel 
Partridge, Jr., secretary of the 
Washington Branch of the Wom- 
en’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. 

This delegation presented a docu- 
ment to Acting Secretary of State 
William Phillips concerning the 
situation in Liberia and the plan 
of assistance devised by the League 
of Nations. The document pre- 
sented to the Acting Secretary of 
State included the statement that 
the Negroes of the United States 
were ‘‘astounded and embittered 
when they think they see in the 
whole white world and in its atti- 
tude toward just determination and 
opportunities for development 
among colored peoples, and par- 
ticularly among Negroes, a disposi- 
tion to shut the gates of opportu- 
nity in their faces and to reduce 
every colored country where pos- 
sible to complete vassalage to white 
countries. Continuing, the old 
method is renewed: Loaning 
money to small countries, encourag- 
ing them to buy and spend beyond 
their ability to pay, finding or in- 
venting some moral excuse for in- 
tervention, and then taking charge 
of the country in the name of some 
white country and in the interest 
of a commercial organization whose 
chief and only object is profit. 


‘‘Black America believes that 
this is what took place in Haiti, 
that with the excuse of putting 
down disorders and increasing the 
military and naval protection of 
the United States, we overthrew an 
independent government which had 
never defaulted in its debts and 
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whose attitude toward foreign na- 
tions had been impeccable, and then, 
we saddled upon that country a 
debt so huge, the recognition of 
pretended obligations and contracts 
so vast, that the country is bound 
to be in economic slavery to the 
United States for indefinite lengths 
of time. 

**Now in Liberia we think we see 
the same process in the making. 
We know perfectly well the wish 
and design of France, England, 
and Belgium that no independent 
government should exist on the 
west coast of Africa. They regard 
this as a menace to white superior- 
ity and to perfect capitalistic ex- 
ploitation. In the past, France and 
England have tried every possible 
injustice by way of loans, intrigue, 
and brute force to overthrow the 
government of Liberia, to curtail 
its territory, and to discredit it in 
the eyes of the civilzed world. The 
propaganda that has deliberately 
distorted the fine and creditable 
efforts of this little land to become 
an independent refuge of the Negro 
race is directly traceable to these 
sources. And now comes America 
with, in our opinion, the same tech- 
nique, the same propaganda, the 
same attempt on the part of a great 
corporation to disrupt and over- 
throw this government of black 
folk.’’ 


The document continued with 
the following request of the United 
States government: ‘‘(1) That the 
present wording of the proposal 
which gives it the character of an 
ultimatum to be changed and that 
we do Liberia the courtesy of wait- 
ing for her complete answer and 
for further knowledge of the situa- 
tion before final decisions are made; 
(2) That the government recognize 
the present regime in Liberia in 
order that the anomalous situation 
under which negotiations are now 
being conducted be ended; (3) We 
are especially disturbed because of 
the lack of provision in the pro- 
posed budget of funds for the state 
control of education in Liberia. 
We have too often seen missionary 
enterprises as the handmaiden of 
capitalistic and imperialistic de- 
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signs, and we are sure that the 
Christian people of America will 
not wish to supplant government 
education by church education in 
Liberia any more than in the 
United States. (4) We think it im- 
perative that the chief adviser 
should be a man who is acceptable 
to the Liberian government. It 
would be unthinkable for a repre- 
sentative of American investment 
to be the dictator of Liberia and 
virtually to supplant the independ- 
ence of its government. Finally, 
we point out that the United States 
under the Roosevelt administration 
is definitely giving the world the 
impression that it had no intention 
to participate in the exploitation 
of disadvantaged peoples in any 
way. We consider it to be of ut- 
most importance that this impres- 
sion be sustained in this instance.’’ 

Mr. Phillips informed the delega- 
tion that ‘‘the United States gov- 
ernment had not altered its tradi- 
tional policy of keen interest in the 
welfare of Liberia and the Liberian 
people.’’ He said that following the 
request of Liberia to the League of 
Nations for advice and assistance 
in January of 1931, the council of 
the League had set up a committee 
to Study the question, consisting of 
representatives of eight countries 
and on which the United States 
vovernment was represented. This 
committee had had a plan under 
preparation for the past two years 
and that the plan had been sub- 
mitted to the council of the League 
and to the government of Liberia 
with a strong recommendation for 
its acceptance by Liberia. Mr. 
Phillips stated that he would give 
consideration to the views and 
transmit them to Major General 
Blanton Winship who was the 
American representative on the 
League committee.'7 

Shortly thereafter, Liberia re- 
jected this plan and the League 
withdrew its offer of assistance in 
1934. On January 1, 1935, a Sup- 
plementary Agreement No. 1 as a 
supplement to the 1926 Loan Agree- 
ment to the Firestone project was 


17Release by U. S. Department of 
State, July 31, 1933. 


made between the Liberian govern- 
ment, the Finance Corporation of 
America, and the National City 
Bank of New York. The agreement 
provided relief for Liberia through 
release from payment of current 
interest when the annual revenue 
fell below $450,000, which was the 
amount of the government budget. 
Interest on bonds was reduced and 
new bonds were to be issued to clear 
up back interest payments. On 
March 20, 1935, a second Supple- 
mentary Agreement was concluded, 
the Supplementary Plantation 
Agreement No. 1. Larger tax ex- 
emptions were granted the Fire- 
stone Company and cancelled bonds 
valued at $650,000 were returned 
by Firestone to Liberia. 

The conelusion of these agree- 
ments satisfied the American and 
British governments and diplo- 
matie relations assumed their nor- 
mal course between these govern- 
ments and Liberia. Other supple- 
mentary agreements were signed 
granting additional rights to the 
Firestone interests. These actions 
requiring Liberia to meet its finan- 
cial obligations were undertaken at 
the time when Latin American 
countries were defaulting on Amer- 
ican loans. Since this period, Li- 
beria has maintained a balanced 
budget, although sums for internal 
improvements and governmental 
projects in the interest of the peo- 
ple have not been available. 


4. PROSPECTS IN THE CURRENT 
DEVELOPMENTS OF 1948 


There seems to be little doubt 
that new plans for the future of 
Liberia are in the making. The 
small republic reestablished as a 
haven for freed slaves from the 
United States in a primitive and in- 
hospitable area of the world may 
be on the threshold of a new pe- 
riod in its history. After a cen- 
tury, 1847-1947, during which Li- 
beria was the objective of the col- 
onizationists and the missionaries, a 
new century with 1948 is beginning 
during which an economic leader- 
ship is entering Liberia for the de- 
velopment of its potential resources 
and the improvement of education, 
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health, and the living standards of 
its people. The chief exports within 
recent years have been rubber, 
palm kernels, coffee, piassava, palm 
oil, ivory, and cacao. Liberian ex- 
ports to the United States include 
mainly rubber, raw gold, and pias- 
sava fiber. These exports in 1941 
were valued at $4,987,763, while 
the imports were listed at $3,291,- 
967.'§ In 1943 the exports of rubber 
alone were valued at $10,306,308 
which accounted for ninety percent 
of the total exports, and in 1945 
the rubber exports were valued at 
$10,959,985 or about ninety-six and 
one-half percent of all exports.!® 
The resources of this little republic 
also include iron and oil and other 
valuable products negded in the 
west.2° The government revenues 
for 1944-1945 were $1,897,869 and 
for 1945-1946, they had increased 
to $2,197,879. 

Another factor of creative value 
in the new prospect for Liberia has 
been the full realization by our 
military staff that Liberia is the 
closest point of land contact with 
South America and that, accord- 
ingly, it can have military value for 
the United States. The United 
States government can use Liberia 
as a gate of entrance into a con- 
tinent dominated by European na- 
tions. In pursuit of this policy, 
the United States has built an air 
base at a cost of $5,500,000 and 
dedicated it as the J. J. Roberts 
Field, in honor of the first Presi- 
dent of Liberia. American bombers 
used this field enroute to Europe 
and the East. Roberts Field is now 
one of the most important airway 
stations in the world travel be- 
tween the East and the West. The 
Monrovia harbor was built at a cost 
of $18,000,000 and dedicated in 
July, 1948. With its air base and 
harbor, Liberia has become one of 


18General Information Concerning Li- 
beria, American Consulate General, Mon- 
rovia, Liberia. 

19Henry S. Villard, ‘‘ Rubber-cushioned 
Liberia,’’ National Geographic Maga- 
zine, vol. xciii, February, 1948, p. 201. 

20[bid. Earl Parker Hanson, ‘‘ An Eco- 
nomie Survey of the Western Province 
of Liberia,’’ Geographical Review, Janu- 
ary, 1947: Earl Parker Hanson, ‘‘S7eds 
of Good Will in Libheria,’’ Travel, Sep- 
tember, 1947, pp. 22-25. 
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the valuable foreign area bases for 
the United States. The exclusive 
rights to the base and the harbor 
are granted to the United States 
in the case of war. 

There is at least one fact often 
overlooked about the harbor con- 
struction cost of $18,000,000. This 
amount is a loan, which must be re- 
paid by Liberia out of the operat- 
ing revenue of the harbor. At least, 
Liberia has the satisfaction of hav- 
ing a harbor and working for that 
which the nation gets. This is a 
national achievement and is of 
value to the nations as well as to 
Liberia. 

A second aspect of the current 
developments in Liberia concerns 
the interests of modern business or- 
ganizations. Business agents of Eu- 
rope with their eyes bent upon 
profits followed the first mission- 
ary, diplomatic and military ad- 
vances into the continent of Af- 
rica. Orgaized conmmercial com- 
panies such as the International 
African Association, the German 
African Society, the British East 
African Association, and the Brit- 
ish South Africa Company were 
launched with the hope of gain 
uppermost in the minds of their 
promoters. Through concessions se- 
cured from African chiefs, these 
companies and others, with the pro- 
tection of their governments, be- 
gan the exploitation of Africa’s re- 
sources and people. 

An outstanding current example 
of such enterprise is given by 
Great Britain, which has recently 
announced the formation of a large 
eorporation for colonial expansion. 
This corporation is planned so as 
to spend $400,000,000 on industry 
and agriculture in Africa. The an- 
nouncement made in the House of 
Commons by the Colonial Secre- 
tary, Arthur Creech Jones, stated 
that British East Africa was to be 
developed as a source of economic 
power for the empire. The secre- 
tary said, ‘‘We propose the cor- 
poration should be given power to 
conduct enterprises itself, or to set 
up subsidiary organizations to run 
individual projects or to give as- 
sistance to existing enterprises.’’ 
He added that the corporation was 


‘*not intended to supplant private 
enterprise but to supplement it.’’ 
This British legislation would pro- 
vide, for instance, for the forma- 
tion of a separate corporation for 
the peanut-growing industry which 
has been already launched in East 
Africa by the British Food Minis- 
try. Other industries reported un- 
der consideration are wheat, corn, 
and eattle-raising. It is freely re- 
ported that Great Britain is with- 
drawing from its eastern imperial- 
ist ventures and concentrating its 
future interest in Africa. Similar 
movements have been under or- 
ganization in France, Italy, and 
Belgium, and their economic situa- 
tions alone prevent them from fol- 
lowing through on this program. 
These organizations are planning to 
exploit the resources of Africa for 
profit and to utilize in these efforts 
its cheap labor supply. The United 
States has recently entered this 
competitive struggle for Africa.*! 
The first of these efforts were 
made by the Firestone Rubber 
Company which has had some suc- 
cess with the production of rubber 
in Liberia. The rubber planta- 
tions of Liberia are reported to 
have furnished one-fifth of the nat- 
ural rubber supply of the United 
Nations in World War II. There 
are said to be 10,000,000 rubber 
trees under cultivation and a labor 
force of 2,000 working under the 
supervision of 140 Americans. 
These workers are reported to have 
received on the average of 23 cents 
a day, which is, to say the least, 
the lowest of wages, as American 
standards go, but this wage is re- 
garded by the Firestone Company 
as a high wage in relation to Li- 
berian wage standards, and it is 
also said that a higher wage was 
opposed by Liberian government 
officials. The company has built 
houses, started schools, and has 
undertaken the development of 
medical services and sanitation. 
Another American organization, 
the Liberia Company, has now en- 
tered the Liberian picture. The 


21Earl Parker Hanson, ‘‘The United 
States Invades Africa,’’ Harpers Maga- 
zine, February, 1947, pp. 170-177. 
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visit of Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
then U. S. Secretary of State, to 
Liberia brought to his attention the 
possibilities of the economic devel- 
opment of its resources. Others 
joined him in forming the com- 
pany. The Board of Directors in- 
clude Mr. Blackwell Smith; Ad- 
miral William F. Halsey; Honor- 
able Joseph C. Grew; Mr. Claude 
A. Barnett, of the Associated Negro 
Press; James D. Mooney, president 
of Willys-Overland Motors; Mr. 
Robert Lynch; Mr. Philip D. Reed, 
chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the General Electric Company ; 
Mr. E. Stanley Klein, vice-presi- 
dent of John P. Maguire and Com- 
pany; Mr. Frank T. Ryan, presi- 
dent of the World Commerce Cor- 
poration; and Honorable Julius 
Cecil Holmes. The consultants in- 
clude Dr. John E. Orchard, dean 
of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Columbia Univer- 
sity, as economic consultant; Colo- 
nel George A. Green, formerly 
chief engineer of General Motors 
Truck and Coach Manufacturing 
Company, as engineering consult- 
ant; and Dr. Henry B. Mulholland, 
professor of medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Medical School, 
as medical consultant. - 

There are five Liberians who will 
serve on the Board of Directors of 
the company. They are Gabriel 
Dennis, secretary of state; William 
E. Dennis, secretary of the treas- 
ury; Senator A. Dash Wilson, of 
Maryland County; Dr. Frederick 
Price, consul-general in New York; 
and F. A. Knight, secretary to 
President Tubman. This company 
is jointly owned by the Liberian 
Government and the Stettinius As- 
sociates with Liberia owning 25 
percent of the stock, and 10 percent 
of it allocated to the Liberian Edu- 
cational Foundation. 

This foundation is planned as the 
agency for the improvement of 
health, education, and living con- 
ditions, and is to have associated 
with it Edwin R. Embree, formerly 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund.?? 


22Gordon Gaskill, ‘‘Our Stake in Li- 
beria.’’ American Magazine, July, 1948, 
pp. 58-65; ‘‘Liberia, A New Frontier,’’ 
Readers Digest, October, 1948, p. 95. 
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The foundation will undertake to 
advance education and will aid 
Liberian students desiring to study 
in the United States. It wiil also 
look forward to the creation of a 
University of Liberia. Liberia 
needs education.** Its schools have 
been largely missionary ones, and 
creat work at greater sacrifice has 
been achieved by these schools. The 
Liberian government is now spend- 
ing four times as much on educa- 
tion as it did a decade ago. The 
number of public schools has in- 
creased from 162 to 222 within one 
year. This is a small number for 
a country with over a million and 
a half people.** In this connection, 
Stettinius is reported to have said 
of this aspect of the venture, ‘‘ with 
our technique and know-how, it 
just isn’t necessary for them to 
live poorly. I would not personally 
be doing this on a purely commer- 
cial basis.’’” 

A holding company of the Li- 
berias Company, the Stettinius As- 
sociates, was organized, including 
Philip D. Reed of General Electric 


Company, ex-under secretary of 


state, Joseph C. Grew; Admiral 
William F. Halsey, Frank T. Ryan, 
president of the World Commerce 
Corporation. Technicians and spe- 
cialists were sent out by them for 
surveys and investigations which 
are to serve as a basis for develop- 
ments. Twenty or more subsidiary 
companies are planned to develop 
Liberian products and the Founda- 
tion will set up a vocational train- 
ing program for Liberians in each 
industry. Among the companies 
under way are the Liberia Cold 
Storage Company, Liberia Mining 
Company, Liberian International 
Airways, and others are in process 
of organization. 

The concession rights granted to 
the Liberia Company by the Li- 
berian Legislature are to run for 
80 years and are concerned with 
the development of agriculture, 
mining, natural resources, forests, 


5) 


23Thomas Jesse Jones, Education in 
Africa. New York, 1922, chap. xii. 

24New York Herald-Tribune, December 
7, 1947. 

25Time. October 6, 1947, p. 88; Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch, December 7, 1947. 


construction and engineering, and 
general trade. The officials are op- 
timistic in their beliefs that the ex- 
ports within their lifetime would 
run as high as $100,000,000 a year, 
that in twenty years Liberia may 
produce 200,000 to 300,000 tons of 
cacao. In this latter production, 
Liberia would then be competing 
with the Gold Coast.*® 

This cooperation of American 
business leaders with the Liberian 
vovernment in the development of 
its resources has resulted in the 
more permanent interjection of the 
United States into Africa, which 
has been exclusively under the 
dominance of Europe. If the pro- 
vram of the Liberia Company is 
carried out, this will mean the be- 
ginning of a new kind of American 
imperialism, for it is said the pur- 
pose of the company is to ‘‘develop 
the human and the material re- 
sources of Liberia.’’ The President 
of the Liberia Company, Mr. Black- 
well Smith, has made this state- 
ment: ‘‘If the Liberia Company 
makes a profit, then the govern- 
ment of Liberia, as part owner of 
the Liberia Company, also makes a 
profit. In addition,the people of 
Liberia will benefit in many other 
ways which cannot be measured in 
dollars. How can you measure in 
dollars the importance of a tele- 
phone system, national airways, a 
national bank of Liberia, an elec- 
trical power plant, an expanded 
road system? Such things as these 
go far beyond the dollar mark in 
terms of human values.”’ 

This newest of the economic proj- 
ects in Africa may be the end of 
an old type of imperialism and the 
beginning of a new one.*? European 
nations will be on guard, how- 
ever, because this experiment may 
determine the adoption of a new 
policy toward subject peoples in 
Africa. Europe has been none too 
anxious to have an independent 
Negro republic make any achieve- 


26Business Week, ‘‘Liberia: Into the 
20th Century?’’, December 13, 1947, pp. 
113-117. 

27William Hard, ‘‘The American Way 
Goes Abroad,’’ The Readers Digest, 
March, 1948; New York World-Tele- 
gram, October 15, 1947. 
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ment as a nation in Africa, for 
this would be a challenge to its 
whole program of colonization. The 
economic balance of the United 
States hitherto on the side of Eu- 
rope has now been thrown in favor 
of a future which will affect the 
advancement of the colonial peo- 
ples. It may mean that African co- 
operation will replace African ex- 
ploitation, that freedom of a black 
democracy may point the way to- 
wards a new Africa. It may mean 
that Liberia can no longer be re- 
garded as the governmental exhibit 
of the inferiority of the Negro. 

The rumor that Russia is plan- 
ning to seek entrance into Africa 
may be sparking the democracies 
in this Liberian activity. Liberia 
is one of the few places in Africa, 
to which Russian agents might be 
permitted to come, since it is an 
independent nation. Among the 
Liberian people, fertile soil might 
be found because of the depressed 
status of the people and the lack 
of concern of European leadership 
in their advancement. Russia has 
solved its racial problem so far as 
obvious relations are concerned, 
and its one hundred and fifty racial 
groups are reported to be working 
together in peace and equality. 
Gathering momentum with the 
passing years, Communism has 
entered China and developed a 
powerful opposition to western 
democracy. A similar condition 
can develop in many other colonial 
areas. 

The aggressive action of demo- 
cratic leaders can create a different 
result in Africa. Apparently, 
American capital is now interested, 
so that we shall do more than talk 
to the Liberians about democracy 
and religion. Since the profit mo- 
tive is declared not to be par- 
amount in the thought of the pres- 
ent-day economic leaders of Amer- 
ican penetration into Africa, this 
economic relationship may become 
the foundation stone which this 
Negro republic in Africa has 
needed through the past cen- 
tury. While lacking economic 
power and ‘industrial organization, 
Liberia has nevertheless main- 
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tained its independence and sover- 
eignty for one hundred years. With 
a solid economie base, Liberia can 
manifest in a greater future its 
larger faith in democracy and the 
application of democratic prin- 
ciples to its peoples. Liberia will 
have the power then of becoming 
a symbol to all Africa of the abil- 
ity of an African people for self- 
government and the maintenance 
of it in the face of strong Eu- 
ropean national opposition and the 
usual indifference of imperialists 
more often bent on pursuing their 
own gains. 

There is no evidence at present 
that the latter assumption, the 
selfish pursuit of profits, is at all 
valid in this instance. And yet, it 
is true, as the Chicago Defender 
has stated, ‘‘ American capital in- 
vested in Liberia can become either 
a boon or a curse to the natives.’’*8 
Mutually gains 
should be parties 
through this recent Liberian agree- 
We shall await its promises 


advantageous 
made by all 


ment. 


with great expectation. Liberia can 
face its second century then with 
greater confidence, not only in its 
economic progress, but also in its 


political future as a democratic na- 
tion of free people in a world of the 
United Nations which has declared 
the democratic principle ‘‘of pro- 
moting and encouraging respect 
for human rights and for funda- 
all without 
lan- 


mental freedoms for 


distinction as to race, sex, 
guage, or religion.’’ 

dawn of this 
new century of hope, which begins 
with 1948, inaugurating a new 


movement of 


As we view the 


organized economic 
effort in support of Liberia, the 
third stanza of the Liberian Na- 
tional Hymn takes on larger sig- 
nificance : 


** All Hail, Liberia, Hail! 

In union strong suecess is sure. 
We cannot fail 

With God above 

Our rights to prove 

We will the world assail.’’ 


“8The 
1947. 


Chicago Defender, October 1 
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At Morgan State College, where I 
am now employed, and where Ne- 
ero History is not the only course 
offered about the race, we have 
in five years witnessed the growth 
in registrations for this purely elee- 
tive course from a total of eleven 
students to a point where the class- 
room is completely filled and where, 
too, it is to offer the 
course both semesters of the aca- 
demic vear, instead of for only one, 
in order to accommodate those who 
wish to take it. And the demand is 
still growing! Moreover, as far as 


necessary 


this experience is a reflection of the 
interest of the Negro student in the 
history of his people I believe that 
Morgan is typical rather than ex- 
ceptional. 

What does the Negro college stu- 
dent know about the life and his- 
tory of his group? In an effort to 
arrive at a factual answer to this 
question we tried another experi- 
ment at Morgan. A test covering 
various aspects of Negro life was 
given to 134 Sophomores and 64 
Seniors selected without regard to 
the formal courses which they had 
taken in the field. Indeed many of 
them, both Sophomores and Sen- 
iors, had never taken any courses 
at all which dealt mainly with the 
Negro. We were not testing mental 
aptitudes but knowledge. The test- 
ing was done as a part of an over 
all curriculum study for the entire 
college which was completed only 
last June. The test used was the 
‘*General Knowledge Test of the 
Negro, for College Students and 
Adults’? prepared by May Belle 
Pullins, director of the Hampton 
Institute Testing Laboratory, and 
published by the California Test 
Bureau. The test is an objective 
one and is divided into six parts: 
Political and Military Events, So- 
cial and Economie Events, Educa- 
tion, Fine Arts, Literature, and 
Athletics. Certain limitations of 
the test itself are readily admitted 
but it does give opportunity for 
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significant evaluations and obser- 
vations. 

Not wishing to bore you with a 
long list of figures and percentile 
ratings in the various categories I 
shall simply give a few brief com- 
posite results and comments. The 
Seniors did better in, knew more 
about, Part I, ‘‘ Political and Mili- 
tary Events,’’ and Part IT, ‘‘Social 
and Economic Events,’’ than any 
other, while the Sophomores made 
their highest score, a score higher 
than the Seniors, in Part ITI, ‘‘ Ed- 
ucation.’’ Giving simply the per- 
centage of each class which ranked 
at 50 per cent or above (on the 
scale of 100 per cent as a perfect 
score) the results for each part of 
the test will be briefly given. (Per- 
mit me to add, parenthetically, that 
a copy of the test used, the com- 
plete breakdown of the graded per- 
centile ratings for both classes and 
each section of the test, and the 
plotted graphs and figures are 
available for those who care to see 
or examine them.) The summary 
is as follows: On ‘‘Political and 
Military Events’’ 56.7 per cent of 
the Sophomores and 70.3 per cent 
of the Seniors ranked at 50 per 
cent or above. On ‘‘Social and 
Economie Events’’ 60.8 per cent of 
the Sophomores and 70.3 per cent 
of the Seniors ranked at 50 per 
cent or above. On ‘‘Eduecation,’’ 
where the Sophomores made their 
best score, 73.9 per cent of this 
class and 67.2 per cent of the Sen- 
iors ranked at 50 per cent or above. 
On ‘‘Fine Arts’’ 66.4 per cent of 
the Sophomores and 62.5 per cent 
of the Seniors ranked at 50 per 
cent or above. On ‘‘Literature’’ 
45.5 per cent of the Sophomores 
and 51.5 per cent of the Seniors 
ranked at 50 per cent or above. On 
‘*Athletics’’ 60.4 per cent of the 
Sophomores and 56.25 per cent of 
the Seniors ranked at 50 per cent 
or above. Finally, taking the test 
as a whole for a composite picture 
of the score—on what the Negro 
student knows about his own life 
and history, as far as it was re- 
vealed in this test of fairly typical 
Negro college students—64.2 per 
cent of the Sophomores and 65.6 

(Continued on page 67) 
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Little information came from 
Ethiopia thereafter except through 
other contacts made by Asiatic and 
European missionaries. The Portu- 
guese began their Christian mis- 
sions in Abyssinia in the fifteenth 
century. The foreigners went first 
in the quest of the mythical mon- 
arch widely talked of in Europe as 
Prester John. Pedro de Covilham 
who arrived in Abyssinia in 1490 
presented hmself to the negus as 
bearing a letter from the king of 
Portugal to this Christian tradi- 
tional ruler. The Portuguese ar- 
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rived in time to be of some service 
to the Ethiopians in fighting the 
Mohammedans. The menaced Afri- 
cans appealed to Portugal for help. 
A Portuguese fleet appeared in the 
Red Sea in 1520, made an interest- 
ing study of the country, and for 
a while assisted in driving back the 
Mohammedans. Between 1528 and 
1540, however, the Mohammedans 
came into the country again from 
the lower South and utterly routed 
the negus negastt who had to flee 
to the strongholds of the moun- 


tains. The Portuguese, implored 
t -] 
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per cent of the Seniors ranked 50 
per cent or above. 

Admitting certain limitations of 
the test itself, admitting that 134 
Sophomores and 64 Seniors may 
not be a fair sample of our college 
Negro students and adults, and 
recognizing the fact that many 
critics will seriously question the 
validity of assuming that so small 
a group of students selected from 
any one college can be considered 
as being truly typical of all college 
students (although I am inclined 
to believe that in this case the sam- 
ples used are typical enough for 
our general purpose here) still a 
few important and pertinent gen- 
eralizations may be made on the 
basis of the scores made in this test. 
The generalizations which, to me, 
seem most significant for us teach- 
ers and members of this Associa- 
tion are: 

1. From one-fourth to slightly 
more than one-half of those tested 
ranked below 50 per cent! 

2. 36.6 per cent of the Sopho- 
mores and 48.4 per cent of the Sen- 
iors ranked between 75 and 100 


per cent. 
3. Far too many of our students 
know little or nothing, in a formal 


and accurate sense, about the life 
and history of the Negro. 

4. There are great gaps even in 
the areas which seem to be known 
best. 

5. There is a definite and glar- 
ingly obvious need for more thor- 
ough and more frequent teaching 
in this area of knowledge at every 
level of the educational ladder. 
This is equally as true of the col- 
lege as of grade-school and high- 
school, 

6. The picture, however, is not 
utterly dark or hopeless. In fact, 
at present it should be rather en- 
couraging. The percentages of 
those who ranked in the percentile 
intervals between 50 and 75, and 
between 75 and 100 give real evi- 
dence of a basic and growing inter- 
est in the subject; show a laudable 
degree of mastery; and suggest 
that the number of those who 
would fall in these upper ratings 
might have been greater if all of 
these students had had sound and 
comprehensive courses covering the 
various areas of Negro life and 
history. 

To me it seems very clear that 
the Negro student of today, speak- 
ing generally, is far more inter- 
ested in the history of his people 
than ever before. He does want to 
know and our colleges must meet 
the challenge which his interest im- 
poses upon them. 





again to come to the assistance of 
the Ethiopians, arrived in 1541 
under Stephen da Gama. A de- 
tachment marched into the interior 
with the assistance of Native troops 
and at first defeated the Moham- 
medans. Fortune changed, how- 
ever, and the Portuguese were 
finally defeated. The pendulum 
swung the other way soon there- 
after, and the leader of the Moham- 
medans was killed in battle and 
his army was driven from the coun- 
try. 

This did not bring order out of 
confusion, however, for the Portu- 
guese, having rendered such serv- 
ices in the expulsion of the Moham- 
medans, called upon the ruler of 
Abyssinia to declare himself a con- 
vert of the faith preached from 
Rome. Upon refusal, strife de- 
veloped between the two; and, al- 
though the Portuguese missionaries 
remained in the country with head- 
quarters near Adua, they suffered 
from difficulties and ineonven- 
iences. Fr. Pedro Paez who came 
later in the seventeenth century 
was sufficiently tactful in dealing 
with the Ethiopians to secure more 
consideration. He contrived to con- 
vert the king, and to build 
churches, palaces, bridges and use- 
ful public works for the develop- 
ment of the country. Under Men- 
dez, a less resourceful leader of the 
Portuguese missionaries, however, 
a strong feeling between the Ethi- 
opians and the Portuguese de- 
veloped again; and by 1633 they 
were all driven out of the country 
which they had greatly influenced 
for almost one hundred and fifty 
years. 

Up, to this period, few of other 
Europeans had thought very much 
of Abyssinia. In the seventeenth 
eentury explorers began to touch 
these shores of Africa and a few 
dared to advance a short distance 
into the interior. The French 
Physician, C. J. Poncet, travelled 
through the country by way of 
Sennar and the Blue Nile. Next 
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came James Bruce in 1769 in his 
effort to discover the source of 
the Nile which lay in Abyssinia. 
He therefore gained considerable 
knowledge of such places as Auxum 
and Gondar where he was well re- 
ceived by King Tekla Haimanot II 
whom he accompanied on an ex- 
pedition around Lake Tana. In 
1805 the British had become suffi- 
ciently impressed with the value of 
the country to send a mission to 
secure from Abyssinia a port on 
the Red Sea, believing that France 
at that time would partition the 
Turkish empire and take over 
Egypt. Travelers of varying pur- 
pose thereafter touched Ethiopia, 
chief among whom were C. T. Beke 
and Mansfield Parkyns. The idea 
of trade too was soon followed by 
that of religion. Samuel Gobat and 
Chris‘ian Kugler, Protestant mis- 
sionaries who were sent to the 
country in 1830 by the Church 
Missionary Society of London, 
went first to Tigré where they were 
received by the ras but found that 
they could not progress very rapid- 
ly with their work because of the 
opposition of the Native priests. 
The missionary effort made some 
progress there, however, through 
Christian workers engaged in other 
occupations. 

Uncertainty involved everything 
in Ethiopia because of the lack of a 
strong central government with 
the power adequate to construct a 
policy and earry it out. At no time 
in the history of Ethiopia did the 
negus negasti have the respect of 
his subjects and commanded the 
obedience of all of the outlying 
provinces. At times, there was 
much controversy as to which one 
should be elevated to the position 
of negus negasti, and there have 
been as many as three at a time 
pretending to exercise the over- 
lordship of that empire. It was of 
some consequence that the ruling 
dynasty had the prestige of claim- 
ing descent from King Solomon and 
the Queen of Sheba, but most of 
the pretenders to the throne could 
set up a similar claim. The history 
of early Abyssinia therefore is not 
that of a nation but a recital of the 


deeds of contending princes en- 
gaged in a civil strife. Wars, raids, 
rapine, and pillage have kept the 
country in an unsettled state, and 
no one could enforce his will as to 
what the nations should stand for 
and the policy with which it should 
face the outside world. Although 
the conflicting dynasties were re- 
united under Yekuno Amlak in 
1268, these so-called national 
rulers, even when generally recog- 
nized were nominal only. The real 
power passed backwards and for- 
wards between Tigré and Amhara, 
and since these were generally hos- 
tile, no long reign of peace was pos- 
sible. 

Some evidences of a stronger na- 
tionalism appeared with the dawn 
of the nineteenth century when Lij 
Kassa took action. Born in Amhara 
in 1818, an heir to a chief, he in- 
herited the troubles of the prede- 
cessors. Departing from the tradi- 
tions of his monastic education, he 
plunged into the affairs of govern- 
ment when he succeeded both his 
father and his uncle who had fune- 
tioned as local rulers. His power 
was soon put to a test by the at- 
tacks of Ras Ali who could not be 
finally appeased until Lij Kassa 
married the aggressor’s daughter. 
She proved to be a great help to 
Lij Kassa in subsequent troubles. 
The Turks came upon him and de- 
feated him, but he declared his in- 
dependence of Ras Ali and another 
influential prince Ubié whom he 
decisively defeated at Gorgora in 
1853. This left Lij Kassa supreme 
in Amhara. With this victory as 
a stepping stone, he subdued both 
Tigré and Gojam and proclaimed 
himself as Emperor Theodore III. 

Before this ruler stood now the 
much coveted Shoa where Sahala 
(or Selassie) the son of Wassen 
Seged, had been proclaimed king 
of Ifat, Shoa, and Galla. He had 
done much to establish closer rela- 
tions with Europe. This ruler had 
received the missions from the 
Governor General of India under 
W. Cornwallis Harris in 1841 and 
another under Rochet d’Hericourt 
from Louis Philippe in 1843. He 
had signed in each case a treaty of 
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amity and friendship. A change in 
fortune came in 1847, however, 
when Sahala was succeeded by 
Haile Melikot. In his expansion 
into Gallaland and alliance with 
Ras Ali against Kassa he brought 
upon him an attack of the latter 
which crushed the forces of Shoa 
at Debra Berhan in 1855. Other 
soldiers of the weakened Shoa 
army rallied under Haile Melikot’s 
son Menelek whom Kassa, now call- 
ing himself Theodore III, also de- 
feated and took to Gondar to enter 
the service of his conqueror. 
Theodore was now supreme but 
not absolute. Enemies at home and 
in the outlying provinces were ever 
active with rebellions. The rise to 
power, too, probably affected Theo- 
dore for the worst. He had been 
generous, merciful, hardworking, 
and enduring as a ruler and a 
soldier. He suffered, however, from 
a rather mean temper, showed too 
much fanatical religious zeal, and 
yielded too frequently to strong 
drink. With increasing enemies and 
increasing impost to carry on wars 
of subjugation he alienated many 
of his supporters who rose up and 
murdered his British advisers, W. 
C. Plowden and J. T. Bell. Cap- 
tain Cameron who succeeded Plow- 
den as British consul was to have 
his troubles there also as a result 
of the failure of his country to 
reply to a letter sent the Queen 
and of the visit of Cameron to the 
Egyptian frontier. Suspecting these 
British, Theodore had them im- 
prisoned and reimprisoned after 
being released temporarily, al- 
though he received an answer to 
his letter and some artisans and 
machinery. Since the reception of 
these gifts failed to effect the re- 
lease of the prisoners Sir Robert 
Napier was sent in 1868 with an 
invading foree of 32,000. He 
marched 400 miles from Zula into 
the interior of the country. At this 
time Theodore was in the precari- 
ous position of having his prov- 
inces rise while the foreigner was 
within the gates. Shoa, Gojam, 
Walkeit, and Simen arose in rebel- 
lion; and so followed soon Lasta, 
and Waag. The imperial army 
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had greatly diminished in numbers 
and prestige. With the aid of re- 
bellious natives the British marched 
on all but triumphantly. Theodore 
was decisively defeated near Mag- 
dala, and he sued for peace which 
the British offered if he would sub- 
mit to the Queen. Thinking that 
the gift of 1,000 cows and 500 
sheep and his release of the cap- 
tives would bring peace, he was 
disillusioned to find Magdala ear- 
ried by storm. Theodore, therefore, 
committed suicide. His queen died 
on the way returning to her native 
province, and his son, sent to 
school in England, died there in 
1879. 


In the meantime the destiny of 
Menelik had been taking shape as 
history repeated itself. While 
Theodore was having difficulty 
with foes both at home and from 
abroad Menelik escaped to Worki- 
tu, queen of the Wollo Galla prov- 
ince. Although threatened with 
the killing of her son whom Theo- 
dore held as hostage, the Workitu 
ruler befriended the fugitive with 
asylum at the cost of her son and 
her kingdom of which she was im- 
mediately deprived. One escaped, 
however. Menelik could not be re- 
taken and he finally reached Shoa 
where he was declared king. There 
he wisly administered the govern- 
ment along progressive lines and 
inereased his prestige in Abyssinia. 
He built a good army, and upon 
the death of Theodore was strong 
enough to invade the northern 
area, but his progress was disputed 
by a more powerful prince, Kassai 
of Tigré. Aided by the British who 
supplied him with arms, Kassai 
subdued the rulers of Tigré, Am- 
hara, and Gondar and had pro- 
claimed himself as King John. 
Fresh from these successful ex- 
ploits, King John was ready to 
march upon Menelik in Shoa, but 
Menelik was saved by the necessity 
to fight the Egyptians encroaching 
upon the frontier to the extent of 
occupying the province of Bogos. 
John, however, decisively defeated 
the Egyptians under British influ- 
ence at Grundet in 1875 and again 
at Gura in 1876. Free then to deal 





with Menelik for raiding Gondar 
when John was fighting the Egyp- 
tians, the latter defeated Menelik’s 
forees and compelled him to ac- 
cept the overlordship of John. The 
British in the meantime were anxi- 
ous to increase their influence in 
Abyssinia and in 1879 sent C. G. 
Gordon on such a mission to John 
in the interest of Egypt, but it 
was unsuccessful. 

The leading European nations, 
of course, were anxious to extend 
their influence in Abyssinia. No 
one knew at that time exactly what 
the possession of Abyssinia would 
be worth to the imperialists, but 
the time for the partition of the 
interior was soon at hand. It was 
to go forward without interruption 
after the Berlin Congress of 1885. 
The Italians, therefore, came into 
the picture in this area. In 1870 
they had purchased Assab, a port 
on the Red Sea, which, however, 
was not actually taken over from 
private hands by the Italian gov- 
ernment until 1882. At that time 
the Italian government sent Count 
Pietro Antonelli to Shoa to treat 
with Menelik for railway communi- 
cation between the two areas. The 
mission however aroused suspicion 
and especially when the Italians 
in 1885 occupied the port of Beilul 
north of the Assab Bay and had 
taken over Massawa from Egypt. 
The Abyssinians were not only ex- 
cited but felt indignant that such 
an aggression should follow after 
they had concluded a treaty with 
the British and Egyptians for free- 
dom of entry at the port. Ordered 
to retire from that position in 1887, 
the Italian commander refused and 
was attacked and defeated at 
Dogali. The situation for the Abys- 
sinians was probably saved, how- 
ever, by the fact that the British 
government was not anxious to 


‘have any other European power 


entrench itself in Abyssinia, and, 
when the Italians were reinforced 
from their home country, the 
British undertook to bring about 
peace. These efforts, however, did 
not adjust matters. With strong 
armies at hand a battle seemed im- 
minent in 1888, but negotiations 
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ensued and resulted in the retire- 
ment of both combattants without 
conflict. John, however, was still 
in trouble because of being at- 
tacked by the dervishes who had 
taken the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
and dominated it for sixteen years. 
His troops had been successful at 
Kufit after having failed to relieve 
Kassala. The dervishes rallied with 
sufficient force to invade Gondar in 
1887. King John himself led the 
defenders and defeated the derv- 
ishes in the battle at Gallabat; but, 
struck by a stray bullet, the king 
himself died during the night. His 
body was taken by the enemy 
March 9, 1889. 

This gave Menelik the opportu- 
nity of his life. In the absence of 
John, he had no fearful competitor 
in Abyssinia. He proclaimed him- 
self king of kings over Ethiopia 
and had little difficulty in being 
acknowledged in Gondar, in Go- 
jam, and neighboring provinces. In 
thus ascending the throne, he had 
the moral support of the Italians 
represented by Count Antonelli 
who promptly concluded with him 
the famous treaty of Uccialli. The 
Italians set themselves up, at As- 
mara, ingratiated themselves in 
favor with Mangasha, the son and 
heir of King John, and received 
Ras Makonnen, the nephew of 
Menelik, as his representative to 
the Italian government. During 
the succeeding three years, every- 
thing seemed to be quiet and an- 
other agreement with Italy was 
made February 6, 1891. Italy and 
Britian, however, had to reach an 
agreement soon thereafter and 
Menelik undertook to clarify the 
situation with a proclamation on 
boundaries in 1891. The Italians 
became too free with Mangasha 
and Tigré. Menelik reached a break 
with them on March 10,.1891, over 
the matter of boundaries and in- 
sisted that their version of the 
treaty did not agree with his and 
that their interpretation of it was 
not consistent with his wishes as 
expressed in his negotiations with 
Count Antonelli. 


The vexatious clause in this 


treaty was that it provided that in 
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matters of foreign relations, Mene- 
lik, the emperor of Abyssinia, may 
use the Italian Government in such 
negotiations. The Italians under- 
stood the treaty to mean that 
Menelik thereby obligated himself 
to use that country’s representa- 
tives in its contact with foreign 
governments and thus had come 
under the protection of Italy. 
Menelik, however, insisted that the 
Italian Government merely offered 
the Abyssinians their good offices 
in such negotiations and they were 
not thereby obligated to make use 
of such mediations if they did not 
so desire. Menelik therefore com- 
municated this interpretation to 
the chancelleries of Europe. The 
suspicion of Menelik was further 
aroused by the effort of the Italians 
to inerease their influence with 
Managasha and Tigré. He there- 
fore proclaimed the Uccialli treaty 
as abrogated because it differed in 
its Italian and Amharic versions. 
The Italians, however, were add- 
ing to their prestige by dealing 
successfully with the dervishes 
threatening Eritrea, on the fron- 
tier of which they were defeated 
by Colonel Arimondi who gained 
Agordat for Italy in 1893. Find- 
ing later that Mangasha was in- 
triguing with the dervishes, Bara- 
tieri invaded that area with an ar- 
my which defeated Mangasha in 
1895 in two engagements, and the 
Italians oceupied Adigrat. By this 
time, Abyssinia, under the leader- 
ship of Menelik, had been aroused, 
and he was rushing an army to that 
area to defend the frontiers of his 
empire. As a result of these grow- 
ing forees, the Italians suffered re- 
verses at the hands of the Abyssin- 
ians at Amba Alagai, December 7, 
1895, and at Makalle, January 21, 
1896. Reinforced at Massawa, how- 
ever, Baratieri resumed the offen- 
sive against the Abyssinians with 
an army of thirteen thousand sol- 
diers. He was approaching the 
Abyssinian army with troops num- 
bering about ninety thousand, al- 
though they were not modernly 
equipped as were the Italians. The 
Abyssinians established themselves 
in a strong position at Abba Ga- 


rima near Adua (Adowa). The 
Italians attacked the Abyssinians 
on this ground on March 1, 1896, 
when their army was disastrously 
eut to pieces by the surrounding 
Abyssinian troops. Four thousand 
six hundred Italians and three 
thousand native allies of the invad- 
ers were killed and about three 
thousand prisoners were taken. 
The Abyssinian loss in the number 
killed has been estimated at three 
thousand. However, some believe 
that this number reached seventeen 
thousand. Reinforcements were 
sent to the aid of the Italians but 
after a time, they suspended oper- 
ations. Both sides agreed to an 
armistice, and on October 26, 
signed a treaty of peace which an- 
nulled the provisions of the treaty 
of Ucciali and recognized the in- 
dependence of Abyssinia. Other 
treaties were necessary thereafter 
in order to define the boundary be- 
tween the Italian Eritrea and Abys- 
sinia, and between the Italian So- 
maliland and Abyssinia. 


The outcome of this war deeply 
moved Europe, for the French and 
the British had interests in Abys- 
sinia. They were delighted to know 
that Italy had failed to bag the 
whole game, but they were not anx- 
ious to see Abyssinia become inde- 
pendent, although they hoped that 
it would be strong enough to main- 
tain its authority over the rebelli- 
ous princes within the country and 
to prevent the expansion of Italy 
there. European missions there- 
fore were sent from all of the im- 
portant powers to the court of 
Menelik. Soon thereafter went two 
from Russia, three from France 
and one from Britain, and they 
were all hospitably received. The 
British signed with Abyssinia a 
friendly treaty without taking up 
the matter of delimiting their pos- 
sessions except a clause with re- 
spect to Somaliland. 

The French, in the meantime, 
had dreams of extending their ter- 
ritory across the entire African 
continent from West Africa to 
East Africa, and to this end had 
sent an expedition under Clochette 
and De Bonchamps to proceed 
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through Abyssinia to the Nile, but 
they were forced to return because 
of the impassable barrier discoy- 
ered in the marshes of the Upper 
Sobat. A second expedition into 
Abyssinia, directed by Dejaz Ta- 
samma with three European com- 
panions, Faivre from France, Pot- 
ter from Switzerland, and Artomo- 
nov from Russia, reached the Nile 
at the Sobat in June, but only a 
few days before another matter had 
complicated the situation. While 
France hoped to gain control of 
land stretching from East to West 
across Africa, the British, stimu- 
lated mainly by exploits and im- 
perial projects of Cecil Rhodes, 
were endeavoring to realize the 
Cape-to-Cairo dream of obtaining 
possession of the territories unit- 
ing the Cape in South Africa with 
Egypt in the North. Captain Mar- 
chand, working from West Africa 
to the East, arrived at Fashoda be- 
fore the British, who had then re- 
sumed the offensive and were try- 
ing to clear the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan of the dervishes, could ad- 
vance so far, and proclaimed the 
region under the protection of 
France. This led to an internation- 
al complication, and it was thought 
that France and England would go 
to war. Machand ordered Kitchen- 
er, in charge of the British forces, 
to retire and Kitchener insisted 
that Marchand should retire be- 
cause the British were then on their 
own territory. The matter was set- 
tled in the chancelleries of Europe, 
however, by the decision of the 
French to withdraw from that area 
after the English had decided in 
return for this favor to support 
French claims in another quarter. 

During this intervening period, 
everything was not going smoothly 
in Abyssinia. One rebellious prov- 
ince after another had to be sub- 
dued. Menelik had to conquer Man- 
gasha again and had to deal. like- 
wise with the princes in Gallaland. 
In this weak position, England 
availed itself of the opportunity to 
force from Menelik a more definite 
agreement giving herself more free- 
dom in Abyssinia. Menelik agreed, 
therefore, in the treaty with Eng- 
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land, on May 15, 1902, to define 
the frontier between Abyssinia and 
the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and not 
to divert the water of Tana. Mene- 
lik agreed further to grant the 
right of way, should such be nec- 
essary for the construction of a 
railway by the British to effect a 
connection between the Sudan and 
Uganda. The British expedition led 
by Butter had surveyed the bound- 
ary in question in 1901, and the re- 
port made was published in Lon- 
don in 1901. On this basis, an 
agreement was reached between 
Britain and Abyssinia defining 
more clearly these frontiers. The 
relations between these two coun- 
tries seemed to become more ami- 
cable during these years, for the 
Abyssinians even gave the English 
assistance in resisting the attacks 
of Mad Mullah of Somaliland. 
The concession of the greatest 
importance was that to a French 
company in 1894 to build a rail- 
road from Jibuti to Addis Ababa. 
The company failed and the French 
Government had to continue the 
construction at its own expense. 
When the railway was completed 
to Diredawa near the end of 1902, 
international questions arose as to 
the trade rights of the various Eu- 
ropean countries desiring to profit 
by this penetration of that interior. 
At this time, there were repre- 
sentatives from other countries at 
Menelik’s court trying to advance 
the interests of their respective 
countries. These were designated 
as ministers, plenipotentiaries, or 
consul generals. An American rep- 
resentative had been sent to Addis 
Ababa as early as 1903. Two years 
thereafter the German people, late 
in colonizing Africa, sent a minis- 
ter to Menelik’s court and made a 
treaty. The British, however, re- 
mained the dominant force in 
Abyssinian circles for the reason 
that by 1897, she had recovered the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Next to 
England, of course, was France, al- 
though Italy was rapidly recover- 
ing from its disgrace of 1896 with 
the hope of disputing with Eng- 
land and France the control of 
Northeastern Africa. The French 


and English, therefore, felt it nec- 
essary to reach an international 
agreement on this matter. Italy 
was also asked to sign with them 
this covenant on December 13, 
1906, which guaranteed the integ- 
rity of Abyssinia. This treaty has 
often been reterred to as guaran- 
teeing the independence of Ethio- 
pia. It was rather a guarantee of 
the integrity of Ethiopia against 
the rebellion of any aggressive 
princes that might rise against 
Menelik’s government and against 
any one of the three nations to the 
tripartite agreement should Italy, 
France, or Britain invade the coun- 
try to advance its own interests. 
The emperor of Abyssinia was not 
a party to this agreement. He did 
however thank them for their good 
intentions as he understood them, 
and he proclaimed that the agree- 
ment should not be any limitation 
upon the independence of his coun- 
try. 

In 1913, seven years after sign- 
ing this treaty, Menelik died. The 
country, therefore, was in danger 
of lapsing back into the state of 
continuous strife among quasi-in- 
dependent states. There was no 
powerful prince upon the scene to 
take over the reins of government 
and control things as Menelik had 
done during his time. As early as 
1908, however, Menelik had desig- 
nated as his successor a grandson, 
Lej Yasu, then only two years old, 
but this proclamation was not car- 
ried out because of the prolonged 
strife between the Empress Taitu, 
and Ras Tessama, the regent, and 
the rebellious princes who finally 
drove her into retirement in 1910 
when she died. The following year, 
Ras Tassama died also. Lej Yasu 
then undertook to exercise the 
functions of emperor, but being dis- 
solute, tyrannical, and tactless, he 
alienated most of the princes he 
would have to depend upon to make 
his empire a success. He precipi- 
tated open rebellion against his 
government when he proclaimed 
himself a follower of Islam and of- 
fered support to the Mad Mullah 
of Somaliland, the aggressive pro- 
moter of Islam. The antagonism 
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reached such a proportion that Lej 
Yasu was dethroned and Yauditu, 
the daughter of Menelik, was de- 
elared Empress with Dajazmach 
Tafari, son of Menelik’s nephew, 
Ras Makonen, as regent. He was 
declared also heir to the throne, 
and king of kings. Civil War broke 
out in Abyssinia when Lej Yasu’s 
father, Ras Mikael of Wallo Galla, 
raised forces to restore his de- 
throned son to the throne, but they 
were defeated with great losses at 
Sagalle in 1916. Ras Mikael was 
imprisoned and Lej Yasu was driv- 
en into exile. 
(Continued next month) 





Annual Meeting 


(Continued from page 52) 


Professor Williston H. Lofton for 
contributing to The Journal of 
Negro History ‘‘ Abolition and La- 
bor,’’ the best article during the 
year ending September 30, 1948; 
Fifty Dollars to Sumner Eliot 
Matison, of Columbia University, 
for his ‘‘Manumission by Pur- 
chase,’’ the next best article thus 
submitted; Fifty Dollars to Har- 
old T. Pinkett, of the National 
Archives, for the best review con- 
tributed to this magazine during 
the same period, and Twenty-five 
Dollars to Ruth Anna Fisher, of 
the Library of Congress, for the 
next best review thus submitted. 
Mr. Pinkett evaluated John Gun- 
ther’s Inside U. 8S. A. and Miss 
Fisher made an estimate of H. B. 
Parkes’ The American Experience. 
At the first session the Community 
Chorus under the direction of 
Dean Warner Lawson, of Howard 
University, sang. Mr. Chauncey 
Brown, of Washington, D. C., ren- 
dered two appropriate selections on 
Sunday afternoon. 


A Mis-iInterpretation 


(Continued from page 50) 


Conservative Republicans and con- 
servative Democrats are united in 
opposition to such progress toward 
Democracy. 
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A NEW HIGH OR A NEW LOW 


ble for the second world conflict, the nations 

have reached either a new high or a new low 
in international relations. Whether such action 
will be accepted as a precedent in international 
law or be denounced as the wrath of triumphant 
conquerors remains to be seen. It is doubtful that 
we shall soon see another international conflict 


I the execution of the war lords held responsi- 


with the victors in such a large majority. Near the. 


end of the war the United States and Soviet Rus- 
sia, the two most powerful nations on earth, with 
some help from the victims of the aggressive Nazis, 
combined to destroy the all but invincible Hitler’s 
war machine with which he hoped to conquer the 
world. 

Since the end of the Second World War these 
two leading nations of the globe have become an- 
tagonistic. The United States is struggling to 
perpetuate the Teuton’s way of exploiting weaker 
peoples for the comfort and ease of one highly 
favored race. Soviet Russia is advancing by both 
fair and unfair means its professed ideology of 
the brotherhood of man through benevolent des- 
potism. The latter is making inroads on the do- 
main of the former and thereby shows that the 
next world conflict will probably end by self-ex- 
termination of evenly matched forces. 

All the factors involved present a complex prob- 
lem. The outcome in Europe differed widely from 
that in the Far East. The conquerors were de- 
prived of the pleasure of disposing of Mussolini 
and Hitler. The former was dispatched by his 
outraged countrymen, and the latter, it is said, 
committed suicide. Tojo, along with six of his 
aides, goes to the scaffold. A larger number of 
the aides of Hitler and Mussolini have already 
been executed and others are yet to pay the pen- 
alty. 

Japan’s entrance upon the war, however, was 
not prompted by any love for those with whom 
she became allied. Japan was primarily inter- 
ested in breaking the hold of European imperial- 
ists on Asia and forcing the United States to rec- 
ognize ™ »anese as entitled to the same rights as 


those accorded the subjects of European countries. 
Dominated by the principle and practice of race 
hate, the United States had always refused to 
make any such concession, and th’s rancor thereby 
aroused goaded the Japanese into a suicidal war. 
Japan is now a dismembered nation. In her fail- 
ure to expel the Western European imperialists 
from Asia, she left the way open for the domina- 
tion of that area by the rising Communistic forces 
now bent upon dominating the whole world. 

The United States, the victor over Japan, has 
taken upon itself to block the Communist move- 
ment, but this country is handicapped by its ide- 
ology of race hate against which Japan was fight- 
ing while the Communists profess to espouse lib- 
erty, equality, and brotherhood. Recently, there 
has been much lip service to democracy in the 
United States, but actual liberty and freedom for 
all have not yet appeared above the horizon. The 
Communists, moreover, even where they are not 
waging war, are gaining ground. Their success, 
it has been said by two Presidents of the United 
States, has been due to the continuation of our 
undemocratic way of life which supplies the fer- 
tile ground in which the seeds of Communism are 
sown. The only hope for opposition to these ris- 
ing reformers is a change in our philosophy, but 
that is not yet in sight. 

The temperament of a large segment of the 
population of the United States was eloquently 
proclaimed recently when the representatives of 
the former land of bondage unanimously arrayed 
themselves again President Truman’s proposal of 
civil rights for all men. On this account, the dissi- 
dents solidly opposed his nomination and those in 
three states in this area bolted the Democratic 
party and voted for States Rights candidates who 
endeavored to defeat the President on this issue. 
In other words, a principle which in some of th 
so-called backward countries would have been ac- 
cepted as a desirable step toward liberty and free- 
dom was received in the United States with fear 
and trembling lest the walls of segregation might © 
fall. 








